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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN NEW JAPAN. 


THe men who planned and carried out the revolution of 
1868 are still at the helm of state in Japan, conscious of having 
already accomplished a herculean task, ripened with the ex- 
perience of years, and sobered by the hard fact that theoret- 
ical right cannot always have its own way, and that practical 
politics are not always synonymous with national aspirations. 
On the other hand, a new generation has sprung up, bred in 
the new atmosphere prevailing since the revolution, ignorant of 
the hole of the pit whence they were digged, educated in the mod- 
ern schools, mentally nourished by the literature of the West, 
aspiring after the freedom of English nations, angered at the 
humiliating incubus of unrighteous treaty provisions, indignant 
at the abortive attempts of the government to revise the treaties, 
and ready at a moment’s notice to reconstruct the statesmanship 
of the empire by means of recipes learned in the schools and 
copied out of Western books. But the difficulty is that they 
have scarcely passed out of their teens, and have had no prac- 
tical experience in politics. There are in reality no conserva- 
tives as such, all are for reform; but the “ Kdslim,” or distin- 
guished citizens, who are in control, wish to go only as rapidly 
as the country can use the new reforms properly, and as fast as 
the outside world will let them; but the “ Sdshi,” or enterpris- 
ing youths, who would like to control affairs according to their 
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new philosophy, wish to go with a bound to the top of the ladder. 
These are the two great dividing armies, although of course 
there are numerous sections, running from the borders of con- 
servatism down to the apostles of the dagger and dynamite. 
There is something mournful as well as ridiculous in the at- 
tempts of gangs of school-boys who think themselves wiser 
than their fathers, wiser than the statesmen to whom they owe 
their schools, to force open by assault the offices and residences 
of gray-haired cabinet ministers and instruct them in the right 
methods of government! The race of politicians who seek to 
overturn the government by sedition and assassination, who 
raised the standard of triple rebellion and just ten years ago 
slew the patriot statesman Okubo in the streets of Tokio, 
is not yet extinct, and furnishes an unscrupulous leadership to 
the hosts of unbaked students, inciting them to add the dagger 
to their arguments from school-books. 

To understand the political problems and the political prog- 
ress of Japan, one must dismiss from view the English or 
American standard and look at these topics from the unique 
position of Japan alone. She is situated as no nation ever was 
before. There is that ever-present problem of treaty revision 
with seventeen nations combined in one, vis-a-vis this empire, 
but with no other bond of union. Thus far it has been im- 
possible to bring them to one mind, and treaty revision has 
been impossible. Then it must not be forgotten that Japan is 
not yet a generation removed from feudal times. Although 
she has adopted wholesale the externals of advanced Christian 
civilization, that which has come to the Anglo-Saxon through 
centuries of growth and accumulation of varied powers cannot 
be put into the fibre of even the Japanese nation in the short 
space of two or three decades.. An observant Englishman or 
American in Germany, for instance, that teacher and leader of 
nations, could not help feeling that the free institutions of 
Anglo-Saxondom would, if placed suddenly upon Germans, pro- 
duce a harvest of anarchy and disaster. Japan can hardly be 
expected to have caught up with Germany, much less be on a 
par with England. Government is certainly for the people, 
but a government by this people would be a government by 
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political children for political children. This government is 
and must be necessarily a paternal government; it is not the 
outcome of popular vote and the expression of the voice of the 
majority in any such way as is understood in America, but it 
has inaugurated a new era for the people, releasing them from 
the bondage of feudalism and pointing them to the highest polit- 
ical goal of popular freedom; it now leads the way in this de- 
velopment as fast as the land can possibly bear it. The world 
has looked on with astonishment at the transformation thus far 
accomplished in so short a time, coupled with the fact that the 
reforms appear to be neither superficial nor ephemeral. 

Let it be understood that the constitution now almost framed, 
and parliamentary privileges to be given in 1890, are not and 
cannot be the outcome of a consensus of freemen, formed for 
themselves like the constitution of the United States, for in- 
stance, but the free gift of an emperor, son of the most an- 
cient dynasty now reigning, through his noblest subjects, to the 
mass of the people, who have just emerged from the Egyptian 
bondage of feudalism, and who have but just learned the first 
lessons of personal freedom. At first the progress was too fast. 
A free press and platform were given. But very soon news- 
papers and pamphlets teemed with sedition, personal slander, 
moral filth, a veritable riot of literature, while the platform be- 
came the centre of political intrigues. Looking at it from the 
standpoint of actual facts on the field rather than from that of 
free America, no one can be surprised that the government 
found that a mistake had been made in giving Japan liberties 
intrusted to no people outside of Anglo-Saxondom. Press and 
platform were at once muzzled. It was a matter of regret, but 
the people themseives were to blame; better forbid children 
playing with edged tools for a while until they can use them 
without injury to themselves and to others. The result was 
that the tone of the press very greatly improved, and it was 
hoped that a larger liberty would soon be granted, a hope which 
has not been disappointed. In the same way the government 
has frequently found it necessary to take steps which were theo- 
retically retrograde, but which were thought to be made advis- 
able in the circumstances by the exigencies of the case. No 
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one could know the need of the hour as well as the statesmen 
at the head of affairs, for men more progressive, with sounder 
judgment, could not be found in the empire. While of course 
extremists who were thus extinguished were exasperated beyond 
bounds, the proper attitude of foreigners was surely to trust the 
men in power who had proved themselves such actual leaders 
of reform, and whose acts of repression bore no trace of old 
Orientalism, but could be more than duplicated in European 
politics. 

During the year that has elapsed since writing my last out- 
line of the situation in Japan, several events have occurred 
which have shown the ever-recurring difficulties in the way of 
Japanese statesmanship, and will also throw light on the man- 
ner of development amid a ferment of opinion in this formative 
period of the empire. There being here as yet no parliamentary 
tribune for national questions, the acts of the cabinet are prac- 
tically final, hence every cabinet change is watched with intense 
interest as producing national effects. The first important 
ripple on the surface of the stream of progress was the retire- 
ment of Viscount Tani from the administration. Viscount 
Tani, the hero of Kumamoto, had shown himself a brave soldier 
and intrepid leader in arms, and was universally recognized as 
a man of sterling integrity and frugality. He had made a trip 
abroad, and the country was curious to know what the result 
would be in his political policy and what its influence on the 
cabinet. Shortly after his return he formulated his thoughts 
in a memorial to his colleagues, which memorial, though a secret 
state paper, by some means or other got into the hands of the 
public and aroused considerable excitement in the ranks of the 
opposition. So far as the memorial was concerned, it showed 
clearly enough that the honest old soldier was a novice in 
statesmanship and no fit colleague in this intricate time for the 
men who for years had had large experience in practical politics. 
The impression most deeply sunk into his mind as the result of 
his tour was that of the sovereignty of the state, — state au- 
tonomy regardless of outsiders. And no matter how much we 
may sympathize with the theory and mourn that Japan’s sover- 
eignty is trampled upon by treaty powers, it must be considered 
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a misfortune that in the midst of the conferences for treaty 
revision a document should emanate from a cabinet minister 
calculated to inflame the prejudices of the rabble against the 
policy of the government, which seemed almost within reach of 
its object. He charged the cabinet with framing their codes 
and shaping their general policy, simply to please the West- 
ern nations and purchase treaty revision. Nothing could be 
more misleading. The policy all along has been a reform on 
Western models for the sake of the country itself — treaty 
revision or no treaty revision. Viscount Tani’s memorial 
amounted to a charge that the cabinet was purchasing treaty 
revision by the surrender of a more important sovereign right 
than anything ceded by the treaties as they now stand. Such 
a charge emanating from a responsible member of the govern- 
ment could not but discredit the government itself, and create 
an exaggerated idea of the concessions proposed to be given as 
the price of treaty revision and of the unjustness of those de- 
mands, directly tending to inflame prejudices almost forgotten. 
Another error of the memorial was of equal gravity; he ar- 
gued that though extra-territoriality is “disgraceful in name 
and utterly objectionable in reality,” the injury practically in- 
flicted was not so great as to make it necessary to procure its 
repeal at so great a price. He seems to have seen only the 
present, and to have been blind to the facts of the very near 
future when speedy development will produce a very much ag- 
gravated situation, with perhaps aggravated difficulties in the 
way of a settlement. A third idea of the memorial was that the 
matter of treaty revision might by postponed until the parlia- 
ment meets, when by a unanimous and distinct expression of 
popular opinion foreign powers will yield the privileges now 
held by treaty. These and other points in the memorial made 
it evident that Viscount Tani’s policy being out of harmony 
with that of the cabinet his further continuance as minister 
would only be a source of weakness. His place was taken by 
Viscount Hiji-Kata, and matters went on as before. But the 
seed sown by the memorial took deep root and speedily bore 
fruit in new difficulties. 

The next important event, and one which in a sense over- 
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shadows all others, was the retirement of Count Inonye from 
the cabinet soon after the postponement of the conferences on 
treaty revision. Political agitation had reached an acute stage 
early in the fall of 1887, largely the result of Viscount Tani’s 
memorial and the unceasing attacks of leading opposition jour- 
nals, which in spite of press laws had perfect liberty to express 
disapprobation, if they chose, of all that could be learned of the 
policy of the plenipotentiary of Japan at the treaty revision con- 
ferences. These agitators seemed determined to maintain their 
demand for complete immunity from concessions to foreigners, 
and complete restoration to Japan of all privileges granted for- 
eigners by extra-territoriality. If politics were carried on in 
accordance with the moral law, there would be some ground for 
their stand ; but as nations treat each other to-day, it is a pure 
infatuation. Count Inonye had for eight years been working 
on the line of practical statesmanship, aiming at the complete 
restoration to Japan of all the rights of a civilized nation, but 
saw that this must be done gradually and by giving guarantees 
which would bind the government for a certain number of years, 
after which time all disabilities should be removed. For these 
years of probation a certain number of Western experts were 
to sit on the Japanese bench in special cases, the foreigner 
was to be allowed to plead in his own tongue, and the codes 
were to be translated into a Western language. At the end of 
a fixed number of years Japan was to recover completely her 
judicial and tariff autonomy. In the mean time, even with 
these conditions, her position among the nations would have 
been as daylight to the darkness of her actual condition, her 
present disabilities would have vanished, and she would have 
taken her place — first of Orient states — in the ranks of West- 
ern civilized nations. Yet these agitators wrought themselves 
wild in denunciation of these three temporary concessions, as 
though they were beneath the dignity of Japan! The result 
was that when Count Inonye had almost accomplished what 
seemed to be an impossibility in securing harmony in the foreign 
demand, and the national boon was almost within grasp, the 
cabinet felt that it was wiser in face of this public opinion to 
close the treaty revision conferences until all her codes were 
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complete, that these guarantees might be rendered needless or 
be largely modified. Count Inonye’s policy being thus set 
aside, he could not do otherwise than deliver up his portfolio. 
All friends of Japan mourn the result of the short-sightedness 
of these inexperienced but honest theorists, who, combined with 
unscrupulous agitators, brought about this unfortunate sacri- 
fice. Yet the government continued to have the advantage of 
his counsels as court councilor; and Count Ito, his friend and 
fellow for so many years, taking his portfolio temporarily, 
showed that the principles of his policy would still be adhered 
to, though there might be a change of programme in details. 
Count Kuroda, in whom the whole country appears to repose 
confidence, accepted a portfolio, and the strength of the cabinet 
remained unimpaired ; temporarily satisfying the shallow the- 
orists but disappointing the political agitators who simply want 
the ins out and the outs in. 

The next subject on which political agitation came to the 
point of effervescence was the character of the constitution now 
in process of formation. It came to be understood that the 
gift was not to be all at once in the form of the highest known 
type of Anglo-Saxon liberty, but rather in that of the mod- 
erately liberal constitutionalism of Germany. Again Count 
Ito and his colleagues were hounded with extravagant criticisms 
and demands, combined with threats of assassination. Event- 
ually, towards the close of the year, a number of disaffected 

youths gathered in the capital, having sworn not to return to 
~ their homes until the cabinet should be overthrown and a more 
liberal policy inaugurated. Failing in this, they began to plot 
against the lives of the members of the government. The ad- 
ministration was kept apprised of all their movements by the 
watchful police, who had ample documentary evidence ; and so, 
to put a stop to the thing before it could assume serious pro- 
portions, the Imperial Rescript of Christmas Day was issued, 
ordering 475 young men to return to their homes, or at least 
to leave the city of Tokio. Twelve of these refused to comply, 
and were sentenced to a short term in jail without hard labor. 
The police were for a few days particularly alert; at the time 
proposed for an outbreak a detachment of soldiers was kept in 
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readiness. The move was completely successful; no harm was 
done to anybody ; and an irresponsible crowd of shallow young 
men was prevented from committing a grave crime. This is the 
whole story of the event at the close of the year which has been 
called a “ revolution’ in America, and which some hysterical 
madman has elaborated in the New York “ Nation” into a most 
insane fiction. It is true that among the suspected parties a few 
were unjustly removed ; the police have, indeed, discretionary 
power beyond what is desirable ; and some mistakes, more com- 
ical sometimes than serious, were inevitable ; as for instance when 
one of our evangelists, who was sent to the country just at that 
particular time, was shadowed for weeks by the police and pre- 
vented from holding any meeting whatsoever because he bore 
the same name as one of the suspects. The whole affair was 
certainly a shock to Japanese and to foreigners alike, but we 
outsiders cannot have one tithe of the information in the hands 
of the government officers, and they know better than any of 
their critics what is the best to do with their own people. At 
any rate the thing was a sudden and temporary move to meet 
an emergency, and was completely successful. To show that it 
did not indicate a reaction in the policy of the enlightened ad- 
ministration, the measures of reform of the press laws which 
had been under consideration were one by one published as they 
were completed, just as if nothing had happened to stay the 
steady flow of progress — and nothing had appeared but a su- 
perficial ripple. 

Early in the year Count Oxuma reéntered the cabinet and 
accepted the portfolio of the foreign office. Count Oxuma 
left the cabinet in 1881, because his colleagues did not seem to 
move fast enough in the march of reform, and he became the 
popular leader of the progressive party. But the record of the 
last seven years of advance has been enough to show that the 
government is a progressive one. It has come at least to 
the point which he advocated, prematurely, seven years ago, 
and perhaps Count Oxuma has learned the value of a steadier 
pace. At all events he is once more one with his former col- 
leagues, and will perhaps do more than any man in bridging 
over the interval created between the government and the peo- 
ple by shallow agitation. 
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Another change in the personnel of the cabinet will have an 
effect in the same direction. Count Ito has laid down the office 
of minister president of the cabinet and been appointed presi- 
dent of the privy council just called into existence, retaining at 
the same time a seat in the cabinet. Count Kuroda, who has 
been thought of for this position for two years past, takes the 
office of minister president. This has given satisfaction to the 
most progressive journals, and everybody except irreconcilables 
seems to be pleased with the new arrangement. The policy 
marked out by the government suffers no change unless it be in 
the line of more vigorous progress. Everything shows that the 
responsible leaders are determined to go as far and as fast as is 
safe and that nothing will deter them and nothing drive them into 
undue haste. The late press and other regulations issued early 
in the year show a strong determination to put down all secret 
plotting, but to remove restrictions from platform and journal- 
ism, encouraging free speech in public on all matters of public 
interest. Over these new regulations there has been a universal 
chorus of thanksgiving and joy from every shade of political 
literature. And now, with the popular leader Kuroda, generally 
supposed to be of sterner stuff, at the head as minister presi- 
dent, and the equally popular Oxuma in the next place of 
power, there is no doubt as to internal progress, and it is almost 
to be hoped that Japan may boldly denounce the antiquated 
treaties and begin de novo, treating with individual nations and 
not with a compact of diplomats. 


C. S. Esy. 
Tokio, Japan, June 1, 1888. 





ARE DETECTIVE MEASURES JUSTIFIABLE? 


Unper the head of “ Special to the World,” May 28, 1888, 
appeared an article in the New York “ World” on that date, 
in which it was announced that “Judge Spier in the United 
States District Court in Macon, Ga., yesterday, held that decoy 
letters sent out to catch postal officials were not such letters as 
the law contemplates, when it punishes those who tamper with 
them. . . . When the evidence was all in, Judge Spier ordered 
the jury to bring in a verdict of ‘not guilty,’ as the bogus 
character of the letter affected the entire proceeding. This will 
break up a very common practice among the post office de- 
tectives.” 

Without attempting to pass upon what actually took place in 
that court, but taking the foregoing for my text, I beg to pre- 
sent some facts which would seem to controvert the decision of 
Judge Spier, if the newspaper report is correct. If the report 
is true, then his decision removes from the officers and inspect- 
ors of the Post Office Department the only means they have of 
detecting dishonesty among employees of the department. 

The object of this paper is not to criticise Judge Spier, but is 
intended to show to the public that this principle is wrong, 
and that Judge Spier is singularly alone in the position which 
he takes. 

June 5, Judge Billings, in the United States Circuit Court 
at New Orleans, took an entirely different view of the law, and 
very wisely ruled that “a ‘test’ or ‘decoy’ letter is defined to 
be a sealed package addressed by one person to another and 
placed in the mail; that such a letter, if really intrusted to the 
mail, is a letter within the meaning of the criminal law, and 
any person stealing such a letter violates the law. When hon- 
estly used by officers of the government, such letters are a 
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necessity, in order to separate the guilty from the innocent when 
many are under suspicion.” 

Judge Billings then very tersely says: “ No right-minded 
person ever attempted to destroy the decoy of Solomon, which 
by a threat of destruction of the child, appealing to the affec- 
tions, induced the real mother, as well as the impostor, to declare 
herself.” 

It is not my purpose to discuss whether an envelope, sealed, 
with a postage stamp upon it, addressed to a name and post 
office, and deposited in the mail, is, or is not, a letter within the 
meaning of the act of Congress. I simply present for the in- 
formation of intelligent readers two sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States bearing upon this subject. Sec- 
tion 5467 declares : — 


Any person employed in any department of the postal service who 
shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy any letter . . . intrusted to him, or 
which shall come into his possession, and which was intended to be 
conveyed in the mail, . . . and which shall contain any note... or 
other pecuniary obligation, any such person who shall steal or take any 
of the things aforesaid out of any letter which shall come into his 
possession, shall be punished by imprisonment at hard labor for not 
less than one year nor more than five years. 


The question arises: “Is an envelope which bears the address 
of a person and post office, with the necessary postage upon it, 
placed in the mails, ‘a letter to be conveyed in the mail,’ within 
the meaning of the law?” 

Section 5468 answers this question in full, when it says : — 


The fact that any letter has been deposited in any post office, or 
branch post office, established by authority of the Postmaster General, 
or any other authorized depositary for mail-matter, or in charge of any 
postmaster, or assistant clerk, carrier, agent, or messenger employed in 
any department of the postal service, shall be evidence that the same 
was intended to be conveyed in the mail within the meaning in the 
two preceding sections. 


Section 5469 provides a penalty. ‘“ Any person who shall 
take from out of any mail, post office, etc., or who shall, without 
the consent of the person having custody thereof, open, embezzle, 
or destroy any mail or letter, shall be punished by the same 
penalties as provided in section 5467.” 
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There is an ignominy unjustly attached to the enforcement of 
postal laws by means of what are commonly called “ decoy ” 
letters, but which Judge Billings has correctly named “ test” 
letters. Honest officials do not use “ decoy” letters, but they 
do use “test” letters, and the distinction is very broad. For 
illustration : a complaint comes to the department, or some in- 
spector or postmaster, that along a certain route of the railway 
mail service, or at a certain post office, some person is system- 
atically robbing the mails. 

All the circumstances are considered and weighed by the 
government official, and suspicion falls upon some individual. 
He may be guilty or innocent. The officer charged with the 
detection of this theft has no way of ascertaining who the guilty 
party is. He writes a letter, which he addresses to some party, 
or uses a fictitious name. In that letter he places marked 
money. This letter is properly sealed and addressed, the neces- 
sary postage is placed thereon, and then it is placed in the mails 
for mailing and delivery. In the ordinary course of business, 
this letter, among others containing remittances, comes into the 
hands of the party suspected. The thief having satisfied him- 
self that the letter contains a remittance (not knowing that it 
is the “test” letter of the officer), opens it, and appropriates 
the money. 

Will any right-minded man say that the officer used a “ de- 
coy”? He simply used a letter within the meaning of the law, 
as is set out in the sections above referred to—a “test” but not 
a “decoy ” letter. Is it not, in every sense of the word, a com- 
mon-sense method of discerning between honest and dishonest 
employees of the particular department where the robbery was 
being conducted? Some employee on that route was using dis- 
honest methods, and the officer places this letter in the mails to 
see who is the thief, and who the honest man. He does not 
induce any one to commit a crime, and does not “decoy,” or 
use a “decoy.” He mails his letter, follows it to a certain 
point, and then accomplishes his mission by bringing the real 
culprit to justice. 

The same principle applies to persons advertising obscene 
matter, and sending out circulars under the sanctity of the seal. 
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No person is permitted to break the seal, and no person is pre- 
sumed to know the contents of a sealed envelope. If we stand 
by and see a vender of obscenity mail one of his circulars, and 
have a knowledge of the true character of the circular in the 
envelope before it is deposited in the mails, after once being 

deposited, if sealed, no one is permitted to interfere with this 
‘matter. What is to be done? I reply, by invoking the same 
principle above set forth, to wit: the officer receives a circular 
advertising these obscene books, pictures, etc., and he finds in it 
probable cause to believe that some person is unlawfully using 
the mails. He uses a “ test” letter to test and see if the party 
really sends out what he says in his circular he will send out. 
He does not use a “ decoy,” but simply applies a test. 

The courts in England and this country have in the past sus- 
tained the principle involved in this discussion. The highest 
court in this land (the Supreme Court of the United States) in 
a case where the party was arrested and brought to justice by 
the use of “test” letters, said : — 


While regulations excluding mail cannot be enforced in a way which 
would require or permit an examination into letters or sealed packages 
subject to letter postage, without warrant issued upon oath or affirma- 
tion, in the search for prohibited matter, they may be enforced upon 
competent evidence of their violation obtained in other ways, as from 
the parties receiving the letters or packages. (Ex parte Jackson, 6 
Otto, 627.) 


The United States Circuit Court, in United States v. Whit- 
tier, says : — 
Where the guilty intent to commit has been formed, any person may 


furnish opportunities, or even lend assistance to the criminal with the 
commendable purpose of exposing and punishing him. (5 Dillon, 


35.) 


The same court further says : — 


We do not decide that ‘decoy letters” may not be used to detect 
persons engaged, or suspected to be engaged, in violating criminal 
laws, but recognize the doctrine that such letters may be used... . 
When persons are suspected of being engaged in the violation of crim- 
inal laws, or intending to commit an offense, it is allowable to resort 
to detective measures to procure evidence of such violation or inten- 
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tion. Many frauds upon the postal, revenue, and other laws are of 
such a secret nature that they can effectually be discovered in no other 
way. Accordingly, there have been numerous convictions upon evi- 
dence procured by means of what are called “decoy letters,” that 
is, letters written and mailed on purpose to detect the offender, and it 
is no objection to the conviction when the prohibited act has been done, 
that it was discovered by means of letters specially prepared and mailed 
by the officers of the government, and addressed to a person who has 
no actual existence. 


The court then cites some fourteen or fifteen cases in support 
of the foregoing proposition from both the federal and state 
courts in this country, and the highest courts in England. 

One B. Frank Moore having been indicted for sending circu- 
lars concerning a lottery through the mails, it was set up by his 
counsel that there could be no offense as the circulars were sent 
addressed to a fictitious name. The United States Circuit 
Court in that case says: — 


The offense of sending letters or circulars concerning lotteries through 
the mail is complete, although the circular in question was sent in reply 
to letters written by a detective under a fictitious name for no other 
purpose than to obtain evidence of the commission of the offense. 
The sending of such matter in answer to a letter from a fictitious per- 
son is just as much a violation of the law as if sent to a real person 
described by the name to which the letter was addressed. The name 
of the party to whom the letter was addressed is no part of the evi- 
dence ; but the question is, Did the defendant send through the mails 
a letter or circular concerning lotteries? (United States v. Moore, 19 
Fed. Rep. 41.) 


This subject is discussed in the Supreme Court of New York 
in a case entitled, “ The Board of Commissioners of Excise of 
Onondagua, respondents, v. Martin Backus, appellant.” The 
court says, in speaking of detective measures used in that case 
to secure evidence of guilt : — 


The use of “ decoy letters” to detect plunderers of the public mails 
stands upon the same foundation, and has ever been employed without 
bringing upon those who use these means the imputation either of 
crime or of participation therein. (29 Howard’s Prac. Rep. 41, 42.) 


Judge Spier practically rules that detective measures cannot 
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be employed to bring the secret offenders against the law to 
justice. 

The Court of Appeals of New York, in the case of People 
v. Noelkie, after citing a large number of cases bearing upon 
the question of detective measures for the purpose of securing 
evidence against criminals, says : — 


It has become a necessity for the suppression of crime to resort to 
this mode of ascertaining whether a prohibited and criminal act has 
been committed — the victims of a business which it distinguishes fail- 
ing in moral courage to complain or appear as witnesses. Without 
its use many crimes would increase in number, and make the au- 
thorities helpless from the absence of such proof as may be required 
for a conviction. 


In People v. O’Marley, 18 Ill. 407, it was held : — 


We should regret to learn that men are to be denounced as inform- 
ers and spies who voluntarily or involuntarily denounce and prosecute 
offenders against the law, order, and morality of society. . . . If men 
voluntarily or otherwise becoming acquainted with the secret brothels, 
gambling and drinking hells, with which our cities and villages are 
sometimes overrun, and our neighbors, and our children are corrupted 
and ruined, are to lose their veracity and be denounced as inform- 
ers and spies, for seeking out and bringing these evil practices to light, 
then are our hopes of protection slight indeed. 


In the Molly Maguire cases, which have now passed into his- 
tory as among the most remarkable cases of murder and rapine 
known in this country, one of the Pinkerton detectives joined 
the organization. On the trial of these murderers the defense 
was set up that the detective who had resorted to detective meas- 
ures and joined the organization with the laudable purpose of 
exposing these criminals, and bringing them to justice, was not 
to be believed under oath, and his testimony could not be re- 
ceived in court. The highest court in Pennsylvania, in that 
case, held as follows : — 

A detective who joins a criminal organization for the purpose of 
exposing it, and bringing the criminals to punishment, and as such 
carries out that design, is not an accessory before the fact, although he 
may have encouraged and counseled the parties who were about to 
commit crime, if in so doing he intended they should be discovered and 
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punished ; and his testimony, therefore, is not to be treated as that of 
an infamous witness. (Com. v. Corr, 3 Norris.) 


If the officer of the law who receives the circular of a criminal 
dealing in obscene books and pictures accepts the dealer’s invi- 
tation to purchase what he says he has for sale, sends the price 
which the dealer names, and in reply receives that which the 
dealer offers for sale to his customers, such an officer does not 
induce that man to commit acrime. The officer has no other 
means of testing the truth of the circular that is sent out volun- 
tarily by the dealer inviting the public to buy his forbidden 
wares. The real “ decoys” are the circulars of these wretches — 
devil decoys to ruin youth and children. 

The circular on its face raises the strong presumption that 
this man is disseminating what he says he has for sale, in his 
printed circular. This “ probable cause” comes to the officer, 
and the officer uses detective measures to see if the man is really 
sending out what he says in his circulars he will send out for 
the price he names. The man is not “induced to commit a 
crime.” 

While our critics are loud in their denunciation of “ inducing 
men to commit crime,” they do not stop to consider what is ac- 
tually done, or what is necessary to be done. They jump at 
. conclusions. The word “decoy ” conveys to them the idea that 
these men are trapped, or induced to do that which otherwise 
they would not do. What is done? The officer simply accepts 
the invitation of the vender of obscenity, and sends the money 
or price named in his circular. The man who receives this let- 
ter is not obliged to send anything. 

In the case of United States v. Moore, it was held : — 


When the defendant received the letters in question, he was under 
no obligation to so answer them as to violate the law. (19 Fed. Rep. 


41.) 


In the trial of a man named Downing in Massachusetts for 
the unlawful sale of liquor, one King was the witness, and 
Downing was convicted upon the testimony of King. On the 
trial the defense requested the court to charge that the person 
who admitted that he had purchased and procured another per- 
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son to commit a crime for the purpose of prosecuting the person 
was not a creditable witness. The court refused to charge 
that, but charged as follows : — 


That if the jury believed the witness King they must convict the de- 
fendant. That it sometimes became necessary to match cunning with 
cunning, and accomplish by artifice what could not otherwise be con- 
summated. (4 Gray, 29.) 

On appeal it was held: — 


King was not an accomplice. The point was well settled in Com. v. 
Willard, 22 Ill. 407, 412. 


In United States ». Cottingham, 2 Blatchf. 470, a “test” 
letter had been prepared, and mailed for the purpose of detect- 
ing the defendant. It was objected that this was not a letter 
under the act. The court charged the jury, “that the purpose 
for which the letter from which the money was taken was mailed, 
was not a question under the act.” 

In United States v. Foye, 1 Curtis, 366, a “ test” letter was 
sent upon an understanding between two postmasters, that one 
was to mail a letter which, in the order of transit, would have 
to pass through the office of the other, who was to return the 
same to the writer, if it arrived all right. This letter was taken 
by the mail-carrier, and its contents appropriated to his own use. 

Upon the trial it was objected by the defendant that it was not 
a letter intended to be conveyed by post, within the meaning of 
the act. Judge Curtis says: — 


We do not think the purpose of the writer, not to have the letter go 
to its apparent destination, affects its character, or prevents it from 
being a letter intended to be transmitted by post, or takes it out of the 
protection of the statute. 


In England the statute 1 Victoria defines a “ post letter” to 
mean “any letter or packet transmitted by the post under the 
authority of the Postmaster General, and a letter shall be 
deemed a post letter from the time of its being delivered to the 
post office to the time of its being delivered to the person to 
whom it is addressed.” 

In Regina v. Gardiner, 1 Carr & K. 628, it was held, that a 
test letter used to detect a dishonest official, if addressed to a 
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fictitious address, did not come within the statute. Judge Pol- 
lock, C. B., commenting upon the facts in that case, said : — 

This letter, if letter it be, is a fictitious one, and is not addressed to 
any person that ever existed. I do not think this can be considered a 
letter at all, and if so, it was certainly not a “ post letter.” 

This dictum was afterwards overruled, by a unanimous opin- 
ion by all the judges, Judge Pollock assenting, in Regina v. 
Young, 1 Dennison Crown Cases, 198. In Young’s case the 
letter had been deposited by the president of the London Dis- 
trict Office, in a receiving house at Allgate, where Young was 
employed. This letter had a fictitious address upon it, and was 
posted to test the honesty of the prisoner, who stole the letter, 
and afterwards being convicted by the jury, the case was re- 
served for the judges, and, in consideration, Ballantyne for the 
prisoner suggested, “ that this was not a post letter, as it was 
not intended for transmission, and that the object with which 
the letter was put into the post must be a material ingredient in 
the question.” 

On Ballantyne citing Regina v. Gardiner, Pollock, C. B., 
intimated that he had some reason to think his dictum in that 
case incorrect. 


The judges were unanimously of the opinion that this convic- 
tion was right. 

Later, in Queen v. Shepherd, 25 L. J. CN. S.), 1856, p. 52, 
in considering this case, Williams, J. said: “The case of Queen 
v. Young shows that it makes no difference that the letter was 
not a genuine letter.” Croswell, J. said: “Though the letter 
was made up merely for testing the honesty of the prisoner, it is 
a post letter as has been decided in Queen v. Young overruling 
the case of Queen v. Gardiner, with the assent of Pollock, 
C. B., who decided it.” 

These cases clearly show, that the courts in the United States 
and England recognize that letters in the mails containing 
money or other articles of value are letters to be “conveyed by 
mail” and covered by the protection of law; notwithstanding 
and independent of the motive of the one who deposits such let- 
ters for mailing or delivery. 


Judge Spier stands singularly alone. There must be some 
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weighty reason in a case that would justify a district court 
judge in overruling all precedents, especially when these prece- 
dents are established by courts which outrank the District 
Court, as is the case in all decisions of United States Circuit 
Courts. Next to the United States Supreme Court, the Circuit 
Courts of the United States stand in power and authority. 
Too many instances have occurred recently where district court 
judges ignore the decisions of these higher courts. This prac- 
tice leads to confusion, and works harm in the administration of 
justice. 

The great bulk of the trade in obscenity is dependent upon 
the mails of the United States for means of communication. 
These crimes, and the depredations committed upon the mails 
by dishonest employees, have been kept in check by the fidelity 
of the officers of the Mail Depredation Department, of Wash- 
ington, of which William A. West, Esq., is chief inspector, by 
means of these common-sense tests which enable the officers to 


detect the criminal and discern between the honest and dishon- 
est employees. 


The great bulk of the business in obscene publications that a 


few years ago loaded down the mails, by which thousands of our 
youth were being corrupted ; the monstrous frauds then oper- 
ated, which in some instances netted $1,000 a day to those who 
conducted them; the gigantic lottery schemes that formerly 
flooded the mails —all have been checked by “ test letters ” and 
brought into subjection, while the perpetrators of these erimes 
have been brought to justice. All this has been accomplished 
by means of letters which Judge Spier chooses to denounce as 
improper, but which every other court that I can find any ree- 
ord of in this country has approved and indorsed. 

In the case in question Mr. Charles E. Dosser, one of the 
most faithful post office inspectors in the service to-day, and 
two of his associates had charge of the case ; and whether de- 
signed or not, Judge Spier’s ruling is an implied rebuke to these 
faithful officers. If such a doctrine is to prevail, the mails will 
be open to frauds, fraudulent lotteries, and venders in obscenity 
and filth ; while it will encourage dishonesty, embezzlement, and 


depredation in those inclined to be dishonest in the postal ser- 
vice. 
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When we consider that the mails of the United States go into 
every city, town, hamlet, and home; that upon every railroad 
and steamship line are postal clerks, and route agents distrib- 
uting mail to all parts of our land, and every post office that is 
occupied by those who must necessarily handle other people’s 
mail-matter ; when we consider that the mails are the great chan- 
nels of communication between people in different parts of the 
country, then the necessity of methods to detect crime, and pro- 
tect these great interests, will be realized ; and then, it seems to 
me, will appear to the mind of every intelligent reader the wis- 
dom of the decisions of the higher courts in sanctioning detec- 
tive measures to bring the secret offenders against our laws to 
justice. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 





THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


ADOPTED IN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO, JUNE 21. 


Tue Republicans of the United States, assembled by their delegates in 
National Convention, pause on the threshold of their proceedings to honor 
the memory of their first great leader, the immortal champion of liberty 
and the rights of the people — Abraham Lincoln ; and to cover also with 
wreaths of imperishable remembrance and gratitude the heroic names of 
our later leaders who have more recently been called away from our councils 
— Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Logan, Conkling. May their memories be faith- 
fully cherished. We also recall with our greetings, and with prayer for his 
recovery, the name of one of our living heroes, whose memory will be 
treasured in the history both of Republicans and of the Republic — the 
name of that noble soldier and favorite child of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. 

In the spirit of those great leaders, and of our own devotion to human 
liberty, and with that hostility to all forms of despotism and oppression 
which is the fundamental idea of the Republican party, we send fraternal 
congratulation to our fellow-Americans of Brazil upon their great act of 
emancipation, which completed the abolition of slavery throughout the two 
American continents. We earnestly hope that we may soon congratulate 
our fellow-citizens of Irish birth upon the peaceful recovery of home rule 
for Ireland. 

FREE SUFFRAGE. 

We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the national constitution and to 
the indissoluble union of the States ; to the autonomy reserved to the States 
under the constitution ; to the personal rights and liberties of citizens in all 
the States and Territories in the Union, and especially to the supreme and 
sovereign right of every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or foreign born, 
white or black, to cast one free ballot in public elections, and to have that 
ballot duly counted. We hold the free and honest popular ballot and the 
just and equal representation of all the people to be the foundation of our 
republican government, and demand effective legislation to secure the integ- 
rity and purity of elections, which are the fountains of all public authority. 
We charge that the present Administration and the Democratic majority in 
Congress owe their existence to the suppression of the ballot by a criminal 
nullification of the constitution and laws of the United States. 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection; 
we protest against its destruction as proposed by the President and his 
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party. They serve the interests of Europe; we will support the interests of 
America. We accept the issue, and confidently appeal to the people for 
their judgment. The protective system must be maintained. Its abandon- 
ment has always been followed by general disaster to all interests, except 
those of the usurer and the sheriff. We denounce the Mills bill as destruc- 
tive to the general business, the labor and the farming interests of the 
country, and we heartily indorse the consistent and patriotic action of the 
Republican representatives in Congress in opposing its passage. 

We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to place wool on 
the free list, and we insist that the duties thereon shall be adjusted and 
maintained so as to furnish full and adequate protection to that industry. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national 
revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and 
burden to agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for 
mechanical purposes, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to 
check imports of such articles as are produced by our people, the production 
of which gives employment to our labor, and release from import duties 
those articles of foreign production (except luxuries) the like of which 
cannot be produced at home. If there shall still remain a larger revenue 
than is requisite for the wants of the government, we favor the entire 
repeal of internal taxes rather than the surrender of any part of our protec- 
tive system at the joint behests of the whiskey trusts and the agents of 
foreign manufactures. 


FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR. 

We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country of foreign 
contract labor and of Chinese labor, alien to our civilization and our con- 
stitution ; and we demand the rigid enforcement of the existing laws against 


it, and favor such immediate legislation as will exclude such labor from our 
shores. 


TRUSTS. 

We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital, organized in 
trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our 
citizens ; and we recommend to Congress and the state legislatures, in 
their respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent the execution 
of all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges on their supplies, or 
by unjust rates for the transportation of their products to market. We 
approve the legislation by Congress to prevent alike unjust burdens and 
unfair discriminations between the States. 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the public lands of the United 
States to be homesteads for American citizens and settlers, not aliens, which 
the Republican party established in 1862, against the persistent opposition 
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of the Democrats in Congress, and which has brought our great Western 
domain into such magnificent development. The restoration of unearned 
railroad land grants to the public domain, for the use of actual settlers, 
which was begun under the administration of President Arthur, should be 
continued. We deny that the Democratic party has ever restored one acre 
to the people, but declare that, by the joint action of the Republicans and 
Democrats, about 50,000,000 of acres of unearned lands, originally granted 
for the construction of railroads, have been restored to the public domain, 
in pursuance of the conditions inserted by the Republican party in the 
original grants. We charge the Democratic administration with failure to 
execute the laws securing to settlers title to their homesteads, and with 
using appropriations made for that purpose to harass innocent settlers with 
spies and prosecutions under the false pretense of exposing frauds and 
vindicating the law. 


HOME RULE IN TERRITORIES. 

The government by Congress of the Territories is based upon necessity 
only, to the end that they may become States in the Union; therefore, 
whenever the conditions of population, material resources, public intelli- 
gence, and morality are such as to insure a stable local government therein, 
the people of such Territories should be permitted, as a right inherent in 
them, the right to form for themselves constitutions and state governments, 
and be admitted into the Union. Pending the preparation for Statehood, 
all officers thereof should be selected from the bona fide residents and 
citizens of the Territory wherein they are to serve. 

South Dakota should of right be immediately admitted as a State in the 
Union, under the constitution framed and adopted by her people, and we 
heartily indorse the action of the Republican Senate in twice passing bills 
for her admission. The refusal of the Democratic House of Represen- 
tatives, for partisan purposes, to favorably consider these bills, is a willful 
violation of the sacred American principle of local self-government, and 
merits the condemnation of all just men. The pending bills in the Senate 
for acts to enable the people of Washington, North Dakota, and Montana 
Territories to form constitutions and establish state governments should be 
passed without unnecessary delay. The Republican party pledges itself to 
do all in its power to facilitate the admission of the Territories of New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, and Arizona to the enjoyment of self-government 
as States, such of them as are now qualified, as soon as possible, and the 
others as soon as they may become so. 


MORMONISM. 

The political power of the Mormon Church in the Territories, as exercised 
in the past, is a menace to free institutions, a danger no longer to be 
suffered. Therefore we pledge the Republican party to appropriate legisla- 
tion asserting the sovereignty of the nation in all Territories where the same 
is questioned ; and in furtherance of that end to place upon the statute 
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books legislation stringent enough to divorce the political from the ecclesi- 
astical power, and thus stamp out the attendant wickedness of polygamy. 


BI-METALLISM. 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 

We demand the reduction of letter postage to one cent per ounce. 

In a republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and the official 
the servant, where no power is exercised except by the will of the people, 
it is important that the sovereign—the people — should possess intelligence. 
The free school is the promoter of that intelligence, which is to preserve us 
a free Nation; therefore the State or Nation, or both combined, should 
support free institutions of learning sufficient to afford to every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity of a good common-school education. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND FORTIFICATIONS. 

We earnestly recommend that prompt action be taken by Congress in the 
enactment of such legislation as will best secure the rehabilitation of our 
American merchant marine ; and we protest against the passage by Con- 
gress of a free ship bill, as calculated to work injustice to labor by lessening 
the wages of those engaged in preparing materials, as well as those directly 
employed in our shipyards. We demand appropriations for the early 
rebuilding of our navy ; for the construction of coast fortifications and 
modern ordnance, and other approved modern means of defense, for the 
protection of our defenseless harbors and cities; for the payment of just 
pensions to our soldiers ; for the necessary works of national importance 
in the improvement of harbors and the channels of internal, coastwise, and 
foreign commerce ; for the encouragement of the shipping interests of the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacifie States, as well as for the payment of the matur- 
ing public debt. This policy will give employment to our labor, activity to 
our various industries, increase the security of our country, promote trade, 
open new and direct markets for our produce, and cheapen the cost of 
transportation. We affirm this to be far better for our country than the 


Democratic policy of loaning the government’s money without interest to 
pet banks.” 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The conduct of foreign affairs by the present administration has been 
distinguished by its inefficiency and its cowardice. Having withdrawn from 
the Senate all pending treaties effected by Republican administrations for 
the removal of foreign burdens and restrictions upon our commerce, and 
for its extension into better markets, it has neither effected nor proposed 
any others in their stead. Professing adherence to the Monroe doctrine, it 
has seen with idle complacency the extension of foreign influence in Central 
America, and of foreign trade everywhere among our neighbors. It has 
refused to charter, sanction, or encourage any American organization for 
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constructing the Nicaragua Canal, a work of vital importance to the main- 
tenance of the Monroe doctrine, and of our national influence in Central and 
South America, and necessary for the development of trade with our 
Pacific territory, with South America, and with the islands and further 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR FISHERIES. 

We arraign the present Democratic administration for its weak and 
unpatriotic treatment of the fisheries question, and its pusillanimous sur- 
render of the essential privileges to which our fishing vessels are entitled in 
Canadian ports under the treaty of 1818, the reciprocal maritime legislation 
of 1830, and the comity of nations, and which Canadian fishing vessels 
receive in the ports of the United States. We condemn the policy of the 
present administration and the Democratic majority in Congress toward 
our fisheries as unfriendly and conspicuously unpatriotic, and as tending to 
destroy a valuable national industry and an indispensable resource of 
defense against a foreign enemy. 

The name of American applies alike to all citizens of the republic, and 
imposes upon all alike the same obligation of obedience to the laws. At the 
same time, citizenship is and must be the panoply and safeguard of him 
who wears it, and protect him, whether high or low, rich or poor, in all his 
civil rights. It should and must afford him protection at home, and follow 
and protect him abroad, in whatever land he may be on a lawful errand. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884, and continue to 
adhere to the Democratic party, have deserted not only the cause of honest 
government, of sound finance, of freedom, of purity of the ballot, but 
especially have deserted the cause of reform in the Civil Service. We will 
not fail to keep our pledges because they have broken theirs, or because 
their candidate has broken his. We therefore repeat our declaration of 
1884, to wit: “The reform of the Civil Service, auspiciously begun under 
the Republican administration, should be completed by the further exten- 
sion of the reform system already established by law to all the grades of 
the service to which it is applicable. The spirit and purpose of the reform 
should be observed in all Executive appointments, and all laws at variance 
with the object of existing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end 
that the dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official 
patronage may be wisely and effectually avoided.” 


PENSIONS FOR THE SOLDIERS, 

The gratitude of the Nation to the defenders of the Union cannot be 
measured by laws. The legislation of Congress should conform to the 
pledge made by a loyal people, and be so enlarged and extended as to 
provide against the possibility that any man who honorably wore the 
federal uniform should become the inmate of an almshouse, or dependent 
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upon private charity. In the presence of an overflowing Treasury it would 
be a public scandal to do less for those whose valorous service preserved 
the government. We denounce the hostile spirit of President Cleveland in 
his numerous vetoes of measures for pension relief, and the action of the 
Democratic House of Representatives in refusing even a consideration of 
general pension legislation. 

In support of the principles herewith enunciated, we invite the codpera- 
tion of patriotic men of all parties, and especially of all workingmen, whose 
prosperity is seriously threatened by the free-trade policy of the present 
administration. 

Postscript adopted on the last day of the Convention : “The first con- 
cern of all good government is the virtue and sobriety of the people, and 
the purity of the home. The Republican party cordially sympathizes with 
all wise and well-directed efforts for the promotion of temperance and 
morality.” 





AN INVOCATION. 
WRITTEN IN CHAMBERS STREET HOSPITAL. 


I. 


Farr Verse, sweet Verse, most beautiful and dear ; 
Fair fount, sweet fount, outwelling pure and strong; 
Fair stream, sweet stream, in bloomy valley set, 
Whate’er thy name, Arethuse or Castaly — 

Both fount and stream a-song with Doric bees, 
Attic, Ionian, only Greek art thou! 


Nay — Canaan’s elder Muse, with solemn harp, 
Loved Moses’ fount of Pisgah, and the rose 
And lily red of Huleh. Sweet thy springs, 
En-rogel and En-gedi, where the kids 

Do play. But most adorable thy stream, 
Sion’s and David's, which Esaias drank, 
When first, obedient to his king’s behest, 

It burst the rock, and filled Siloam’s pool. 


Fair lands of forest, hill, and hidden gorge, 

Yours is the Poet’s, yours is Freedom’s song. 

Peaks, ridges, valleys, swales once clad with trees, 
Cedars and pines bent down with drifted snow, 

Gray olive, most diverse, most humanlike 

Of trees; fresh, graceful, rampant, rugged, gnarled ; 
Mast trees, oak, beech, and chestnut: poplars slim, 
And osier withes that love the river bed, 

Your streams are quenched, your mountains shorn and dry; 
Goats browse the scanty herbage, parched and brown; 
Fled is your Muse to other wooded hills. 


Where were thy founts, hoar Memphis? where thy streams 
And forests, vanished Thebes? where, Sippara 
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Antediluvian, and where, Erech blest, 

Thy bubbling brooks, thy Muse’s haunted glades ? 
Lands of flat marsh and yearly overflow; 

Lands of great water-birds, heron, and stork, 

And ibis; lands of wallowing water-beasts, 

The river-horse and crocodile ; your soil 

Oozed with the miry tread of ploughing beasts, 
Your level mud was banked in annual plats, 

Your rills were pumped with daily toil, and turned 
This way and that, to do their daily task; 

Your woods were serried leagues of weary palms, 
Least human, most monotonous of trees, 

Palling the eye with one unaltering curve, 

And daily with their turbid portion fed. 

Scant space for Muse’s foot to trip upon 

The sluice-way’s bank! O Liberty, O Song! 

The hills, the groves, the founts, the glades are thine! 


From thy bared hills, dead Greece, dead Palestine, 
To thy fresh woods and waters, Italy, 

The Muses fled, young Italy, and were 

At home; young Italy of classic ode 

An epic; still, thou younger Italy, 

New-born to art, Greek born a second time, 
When he who bore his Beatrice to top 

Of Heaven, and he who sang his Laura’s fame 
To the earth’s end, and they who, later, told 
Orlando’s rage, and Soldan slain, and Christ 
Set on his throne upon the holy hill, 
Broidered the cross upon the Muse’s robe. 


Ye streams that fall between the castled cliffs, 

Into the Rhine, ye too, are wed to song; 

And fields of joust, Provence and Normandy, 

And the gay vineyards and brave homes of France. 


But thou art dearest, thou fair British isle, 
Dearest to us, and dearest to the Muse. 
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Land of great charters, parliaments, and laws, 
Land whose free tongue has ne’er the invader sued, 
Land that feared not to bring its tyrant king 
Before his peers, and do the court’s decree ; 

Blest land of freedom, justice, right, and song, 
Greener than all lands are thy rain-fed swards, 
Full flow thy becks and burns, and clear thy lakes, 
Fuller of music of the elder bards, 

And every sunny glade is flecked with song. 
Jocund and gay, beguiling all the road 

With love-tale and with homily, the Knight 

And Nun and Parson sang their pilgrimage; 

The April daisy winked as fell their tears ; 

Their laughter vexed the wide-eyed pimpernel. 
Masterful Avon! king of streams art thou 

Where every stream is royal. Tweed and Ayr, 
And Cam and Dee, Severn, and every lake 

Is home of poet. England loved, to all 

The world thou sing’st; who will not sing of thee? 
Run soft, sweet Thames, in an unending song! 


Come hither, Muse, rest on our Western shore ; 
The sea is narrow, and the time is come. 

Heart, home and freedom, and thine English tongue 
Have builded here. Thou shalt have room and love. 
What shady nook, what sunlit stream is yon, 

But we have sunnier, shadier? Younger lands 

And greener woods and songs of peace are here. 


Hear’st thou the thunder rumbling in the East? 
Seest thou a million Cossacks hid behind 
Silesian ramparts, and a million more 

Waiting to leap the Balkans? Roses red, 

Mile upon mile, scent thy free, virgin air 
Bulgaria; but rarer and more sweet 

The freedom pulsing in thy young, red blood 
Than the distillment of the rose leaves plucked 
Ere sunrise, in thy gardens, by the maids! 
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But maids and roses and thy gallant sons 

Wait the dread Russian. Austria’s million men 
Guard the frontier; and Humbert arms his fleet, 
And while the Pfarrer reads the Ninetieth Psalm 
Over the corpse of the gray Emperor, 

Bismarck leans, listening for the word of war, 
And Germany and France shall leap to arms. 

O Europe, camp of soldiers, camp of slaves! 
Thy men are reared for slaughter, and thy maids 
For tears. Thy wheat-fields are no longer blue 
With peaceful corn-flower, but with poppy red — 
The blood-red poppy with its death-black heart. 
Come hither, men, to our free Western land! 
Come hither, Muse, to our fair realm of peace! 


Wild forests wait thee here. The northern pine 
Stands twin to the huge hemlock’s untrimmed trunk. 
Beneath, the unhindered foot walks the deep moss, 
Softer than snow-fall, greener than the sea; 
Blue-green, gray-green, green of the purest hue, 
Save where the black stems of the ebony fern 
Shoot from the ledge, and on a fallen log 

The rosy twin-flower lifts its threaded stems 

Above the matted snowberry’s fragrant vines. 

A group of lady birches, maiden pure, 

Shadow their white limbs with their waving hair; 
Beyond the pine, a deer drinks at the lake. 

How can I tell the woodland ecstasies 

These eyes have seen? But ours are hills where crowns 
Of royal fern, magnificent, outspread, 

Lie scattered underneath the chestnut, shades ; 

Ours are wide views of vale from mountain height ; 
Adown the cliff flashes the silver spray ; 

’Neath the magnolia and the tulip tree 

Clumps of mad laurel, tumbling on the bank, 
Empty their purple wonders in the stream. 

Every delight of sky, and wood, and lake, 

Upland and lowland, fount and waterfall, 
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Unhackneyed, wild, and free, is here; fit haunt 
And home is here for the tired Muse; fit rest 
From weary sighings and from unblest war. 

Come hither, Muse, come hither, Muse, and dwell! 


But thou hast come; nay, more, have I not heard 
Upon the Charles’s bank thy reed set sad 

To tell the Acadian woe? or, shrilling clear 

The call of freedom, while the Merrimac 

Sent back a note of truth and right and God? 


Wert thou uncertain of thy welcome here? 

Didst thou not know a thousand hills and rills 
Were asking for thee? Hudson’s palisades 

Repeat the call, and from the Southern slope 

I know thou heard’st a hungry heart ery out 

In a brave agony; and thou didst come 

And with his flute didst tune thy comrade reed 
Beside the Chattahoochee and the Marsh. 

And thou shalt dwell with us. What wilt thou have? 
What dost thou love? Reaches of sky and field ; 
Free running water brooks through the wild woods ; 
Hills springing into mountains ; ice-capped peaks 
That melt in rivers; Nature’s plenitude 

Of space and life; souls pure as snowflakes, warm 
As sunshine; heart of hope, the kiss of peace, 
Freedom, and law, and learning? Ask thy will, 
But come, and sing thy songs in all our land! 


Il. 
Fair Verse, sweet Verse, most beautiful and dear! 
Why fair? why sweet? how dear and beautiful? 
What is thy lineage? of what parents born? 
Whence came the beauty that we love in thee? 


God made thee fellow of the morning stars, 
Wrought from the essence of his Trinity, 
Wrought, primal pattern of his choicest works, 
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The quintessential of all sweetest things. 

Out of Himself thine all; nothing elsewhence. 
Nothing diverse, repugnant, misallied ; 

God’s beauty and the beauty of his works, 

Nothing but beauty, beauty wide and high ; 

Naught else thou art, naught else canst thou receive, 
As the moth’s tongue sucks but the honey-tube. 


The sky gave thee its beauty and its depth, 
Its aspirations, and its sanctities, 

Its wonder, its infinity, its stars ; 

They are thy sister galaxies of song, 
Constant and lofty and forever pure. 


But oh! the colors purfled on thy vest, 

Fair Verse! the lucent blue of the moist air 
After a shower, the piercing radiancies 

That rest along the levels of the west; 

Th’ horizon’s fire-gold, breaking into bands 

Of softer gold above, and milder fire, 

Until they melt into the purple east! 

And oh! the consort of the rainbow tints 
Embroidered there, passions and hopes and loves 
Fashioned in fittest harmony of flowers 

And streams and stars, all picture and all soul! 


Have I not loved, dear Verse, the tinkling dance 
Of thy sweet feet? What master taught thy steps? 
°T was the free winds, the liberty of the clouds, 
The balance of successive day and night, 

The patter of the rain, the gay brook’s rush, 
The waxing and the waning of the moon. 

Thy feet are steady as the stately stars, 

Thou hast the rhythm of the beating sea; 

Anon, thy steps, inwove with deftest art, 

Trip the quick graces of the intricate dance ; 
Thou wanderest in and out the vagrant ode, 
Mingling in measured motion, swift or slow, 
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Th’ alternate steppings of a double star, 
The triple cadence of a flower de luce. 


Out of a cavern on Parnassus’ side, 

Flows Castaly; and with the flood outblown 

From its deep heart of ice, the mountain’s breath 
Tempers the ardor of the Delphian vale. 

Beside the stream from the black mould up-springs 
Narcissus, robed in snow, with ruby crowned. 

Long ranks of crocus, humble servitors, 

But clad in purple, mark his downcast face. 

The sward, moist from the flood, is pied with flowers, 
Lily and vetch, lupine and melilot, 

The hyacinth, cowslip, and gay marigold, 

While on the border of the copse, sweet herbs, 
Anise and thyme, breathe incense to the bay 

And myrtle. Here thy home, fair Muse! How soft 
Thy step falls on the grass whose morning drops 
Bedew thy feet! The blossoms bend but break 
Not, and thy fingers pluck the eglantine, 

The privet, and the bilberry ; or frame 

A rustic whistle from a fresh-cut reed. 

Here is thy home, dear Muse, fed on these airs; 
The hills, the founts, the woods, the sky are thine! 


But who are these? A company of youth 
Upon a tesseled pavement in a court, 

Under a marble statue of a muse, 

Strew hot-house flowers before a mimic fount 
Drawn from a faucet in a rockery. 

With mutual admiration they repeat 

Their bric-a-brackery of rococo verse, 

Their versicles and icicles of song! 


What know ye, verse-wrights, of the Poet’s art? 
What noble passion or what holy heat 


Is stirred to frenzy when your eyes admire 
VOL, I1.—No. 7. 3 
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The peacock feathers on a frescoed wall, 

Or painted posies on a lady’s fan? 

Are these thine only bards, young age, whose eyes 
Are blind to Heaven and heart of man; whose blood 
Is water, and not wine; unskilled in notes 

Of liberty, and holy love of land, 

And man, and all things beautiful; deep skilled 

To burnish wit in measured feet, to wind 

A weary labyrinth of labored rhymes, 

And cipher verses on an abacus ? 


Are these thy poets, age of trusts and rings, 
Of stolen wealth and Senate millionaires ? 
These who have only seen the chiseled Muse, 
And never felt her life? Why, tell me — but 
Ye know not —did the tuneful Nine attend 
Great Phebus, god of the all-kindling sun ? 

Ye never learned at Thespian festival 

How bubbling Hippocrene answered the foot 
Of Pegasus, nor how the Delian god, 

Apollo, god of poets and the lyre, 

Father of healing, speaker of oracles, 

Strangled the Python and the Sminthian plague. 
Nor would ye care to see him come again 
With lyre and knife to flay the Marsyan sham! 
Ye elder seers, surviving, gray with love 

Of fellow-man, and beauty’s sanctities, 

Delay your flight, Browning and Tennyson, 
Lowell and Whittier, till these ears shall hear 
Some higher note that might call back our dead, 
And teach us to despise mechanic bards 

Expert to solder silver filigree, 

To carve out verse to order and for pay, 
Product and purchase of the magazine. 


Less banned than these — nay, curseder and most curst — 
Yon herd of obscene beasts whose hoofs invade 
The Muse’s sacred seat. The tusked boar, 
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Black, huge, and insolent, snuffs the scented air. 

It must be so — he loves the watered vale, 

With a swine’s love, and every flower that grows, 
And root and muck with a promiscuous love. 

This plant is moly, and he swallows it; 

This asphodel, and still he swallows it ; 

And this is mud, and still he swallows it. 

So with his snout he turns the flowery sod, 

And tramples beauty, fragrance, in one mire. 

Why not? If flowers are but gay mud from which 
They grow — dew, snow, grass, slime, fragrance, and stench, 
Mud, each and all, equal, indifferent — 

Then good is evil, and the swine is Muse! 

Out of the mud grow flowers; flowers are not mud. 
And out of lust grew love; love is not lust. 

Men are not brutes. By high development 

From matter, spirit, and from sense the soul. 

All fair is kindred, sky and soul and flowers; 

All foul is kin, disgrace and lust and filth. 

Who sings the miss of virtue, kiss of sin, 


Unknowing truth and beauty and the good, 
Mumbles sow- thistles on a clover bank, 
Tramples the valley of the sacred Muse, 
Makes it the filthy run of unclean swine, 
And bids her follow Priap’s satyr train, 
Instead of Phoebus and chaste Artemis. 


Fair Verse, sweet Verse, most beautiful and dear, 
Show us thy seat and be at home with us. 

The vale is sacred: we will worship thee 

With hymns and odes and silver madrigals ; 
With amaranth garlands will we strew thy steps, 
And thou shalt sing us to the holy stars! 


Wituiam Hayes Warp. 
In The Independent, May 10. 
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CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
At THE 200TH Boston Monpay Lecrure, Marca 12, 1888. 


1. Hoty, holy, holy Cross, 
All else won I count but loss, 
Sapphire suns are dust and dross 
In the radiance of the Face 
Which reveals God’s way of grace 
Open to a rebel race. 


. Ransom He and ransomed we, 
Love and Justice here agree ; 
Let the angels bend and see 
Endless is this mystery: 
He, the Judge, our pardon wins; 
In His wounds our peace begins. 


. Looking on the accursed tree, 
When we God as Saviour see, 
Him as Lord we gladly choose, 
Him as King cannot refuse, 

Love of sin with guilt we lose, 
So the Cross the soul renews. 


. In His righteousness we hide 
Last long woe of guilt and pride; 
In His Spirit we abide. 
Naught are we, our all is He; 
Christ’s pierced hands have set us free ; 
Grace is this beyond degree. 
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5. Glory His above all height; 
Mercy, Majesty and Might; 
God in man is love’s delight; 
Man in God of God hath sight ; 
Love is God’s throne, great and white; 
Day in God hath never night. 
JOSEPH COOK. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. Season oF 1888. 
PRELUDE VI. 
HIGH LICENSE A HINDRANCE TO PROHIBITION. 


At Mr. Cook’s 200th Boston Monday Lecture, there was present the usual great 
audience, containing hundreds of preachers, students, teachers, and other educated 
men. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided and the Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb offered 
prayer. The Boston Hymn, entitled ‘‘ Christus Consolator,’’ a companion to the 
hymn used a few weeks earlier, and called “ Christus Consummator,’’ was sung, 
with impressive effect. 

The address by Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on ‘“ Woman’s Ballot as a Temperance Measure,”’ 
was received with eager attention, and frequently emphatic commendation. Many 
of the officers and members of the Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union were on the platform. Both Dr. Gordon and Miss Willard made appro- 
priate reference to the occasion, as that of the delivery of the 200th Boston Mon- 
day Lecture. The service began with the following 


INVOCATION. 


Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, wilt Thou pro- 
tect the homes of the land from their destroyers. We thank 
Thee that while the Lord gives the word, the women who pub- 
lish it are a great host. Wilt Thou give us wisdom to follow 
the pillar of fire through which Thou dost look in our own day, 
and wilt Thou lead us into a land in which there shall be no 
more sorrow, nor crying, because of strong drink, nor because 
of our indifference in allowing any one to put the bottle to his 
neighbor’s lips. Wilt Thou deliver us from the sin of submit- 
ting to men who do not submit to Thee. We have been sinners 
in submission to sinners. Wilt Thou give us due repentance, 
and our nation due repentance, and so regeneration, for the 
Redeemer’s sake. Amen. 


THE ILLEGALITY OF LICENSE. 


There has been set on foot within a few weeks a movement 
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by the friends of temperance to have all license laws declared 
unconstitutional. The'hope that such an effort may succeed is 
based on these great words of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: “No legislature can bargain away 
the public health or the public morals. The people themselves 
cannot do it; much less their servants. . . . Government is 
organized with a view to their preservation, and cannot divest 
itself of the power to provide for them.” This language had 
reference to the lotteries so famous and infamous in New Or- 
leans, and would undoubtedly be reaffirmed concerning lotteries 
if a proper case were brought before the Supreme Court. 
Whether it would be reaffirmed concerning license laws is at 
least a question. I advise temperance people, therefore, not to 
expect a decision declaring all license laws unconstitutional, and 
yet it may be that you will reach such a decision through the 
Supreme Court of the republic. It is evident that the moral, 
if not the legal, principles contained in these words do go to the 
extent of a declaration that license laws ought to be regarded as 
unconstitutional, because inimical to the welfare of the people. 
That the principle which the temperance people have read in 
these words is really in them I fully believe, but whether as 
much will be asserted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I should prefer not to affirm until our history has been 
further developed in the line of temperance agitation before the 
loftiest legal tribunal of the land. 

Regarding this new effort as a thoroughly proper one, because 
morally, if not legally, justifiable, I am yet of the opinion that 
our conflict with those who would legalize the liquor traffic is 
not ended, and I, therefore, beg leave to present a few reasons 
why high license is to be opposed as a hindrance to prohibition. 
Most of us here are in favor of severe temperance legislation. 
Some of us, were it not for our political affiliations, would 
demand constitutional prohibition, state and national. But on 
this platform we make little account of mere party ties. We 
are willing to hear the truth, no matter whose political preju- 
dices it offends. The opinion of the Methodist Church, as de- 
clared by her bishops in the United States, is that the liquor 
traffic can never be legalized without sin. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST HIGH LICENSE. 


High license is a hindrance to prohibition for these eight 
reasons : — 

1. Because it enlists the covetousness of the taxpayer in the 
support of the saloon as a source of revenue and of supposed 
diminution of taxes. 

About a million dollars are raised in Chicago from the fees 
given by those who obtain high licenses. Herrick Johnson says 
you never can bring Chicago to believe in prohibition while so 
much money is obtained from the whiskey rings to diminish 
taxes. Dr. Funk said in my hearing the other day in New 
York, — he is the editor of the “ Voice,” as most of you know, 
the foremost temperance journal in the world; I am not con- 
nected with it in any way, and I wish it all success, — that more 
than two millions of dollars are received annually from New 
York city and its adjacent towns for licenses, and that nothing 
checks average temperance work so thoroughly as this apparent 
diminution of taxes. An internal revenue whiskey tax makes our 
whole people participators in the gains and crimes of the liquor 
traffic. It yields about $96,000,000 in some years, but Senator 
Blair has just shown that the results of it are probably such as 
to cost us about $15 a head. We get about $1.60 a head from 
it, but the direct damages it does cannot be covered by $15 cash 
from every citizen of the republic. The apparent diminution of 
taxes is only apparent. Nevertheless, such is the cupidity of the 
average taxpayer that as soon as high license brings a great 
revenue to the State, he becomes wet powder for prohibition. 

2. Because high license gilds the saloon, transforms the gin- 
hole into the gin-palace, and so gives external respectability to 
the liquor traffic. 

3. Because high license makes the wealthy saloon the low 
politicians’ headquarters, a caucus room, and often a polling 
place, and so brings elections under the domination of the whis- 
key rings, and causes the path to political preferment to lead 
through the gilded gin-mill. 

About seven out of every ten caucuses held in New York 
city, of late, have been held in saloons or next door to them. 
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4, Because high license leads in practice to a combination of 

, the gin-mill with the headquarters of the worst vices, especially 

with those of gambling and prostitution. ‘“ Low license,” says 

Herrick Johnson, “asks for your son; high license for your 
daughter, also.” 

5. Because high license is a party measure merely, and can 
be reversed by a change in party majorities, and so stimulates 
the whiskey syndicates to foster political corruption ; while con- 
stitutional prohibition, passed by the whole people, could not 
easily be overturned, and would not, therefore, tempt to political 
machination and corruption as a merely party measure always 
does. 

6. Because high license is generally approved, and prohibi- 
tion always opposed, by the whiskey rings. 

7. Because while high license may diminish the number of 
saloons, it is the notorious testimony of the best authorities that 
it does not diminish the amount of liquor sold nor the extent of 
drunkenness. 

8. Because license in all its forms is contrary to the princi- 
ples of good government and good morals. It is a permission 
by the State to certain people for a consideration to manufac- 
ture taxes, paupers, drunkards, widows, orphans, criminals, 
madmen, and lost souls. [Applause. | 

I have now the honor of introducing to you, a most unneces- 
sary task, the best known and the best loved woman in the 
United States, Miss Frances E. Willard. [ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


GROWTH OF WOMAN’S POLITICAL INFLUENCE IN THE TEM- 
PERANCE REFORM. 


Dear Frrenps: Many years ago I heard Bishop Simpson 
say that when he was a pastor in Cincinnati he had occasion to 
circulate petitions against the saloons, petitions for the closing 
of the saloons on Sunday, and other measures intended to hedge 
in their baleful influence, and he noted the readiness with which 
women signed these petitions; the eagerness, even, with which 
they affixed their names. Far more eagerly and far more gen- 
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erally, he said, he found the women willing and ready to sign 
these petitions than the men. He said it did not matter whether 
they were educated or illiterate women, whether they were 
native or foreign born, whether they were Catholic or Protestant, 
he found a practical unanimity among the women. That 
thought was lodged in my brain and has remained there always. 
It came from a wise and luminous soul. It came out of an ex- 
perience. 

Several years later, when I was president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the State of Illinois, in 1878 
and 1879, I said to our workers in the local unions, “ Why 
should not we try these signatures of women right here in our 
own State? We have a local option law that says the municipal 
authorities in their discretion may license, or refuse to license, 
the saloons, and by that method we reach the measure of local 
prohibition or local license. Suppose that our legislators should 
be in their discretion sufficiently discreet to ask the home folks 
what they think about it all? Could it not be that by a law which 
we might secure from the legislature we women might be en- 
dowed with the right of petition, and with the right of the vote by 
signature; and that, when added up, the names on those peti- 
tions, names of men and women, should be decisive of the ques- 
tion?” So we went to learned lawyers, and they told us that 
the plan was entirely practicable. On this basis we made a 
campaign throughout the State. Of course we did not get what 
we had sought, although we sought it in consecutive legislatures, 
because these men were soldiers, recruited, drilled, and put in 
position under the dome of our state house, for the express 
purpose of defeating all temperance measures. But there was 
a recoil of that piece of artillery, the home protection cannon, 
It rebounded in full foree upon the public sentiment of the 
State. The good and thoughtful people, men and women, 
throughout Illinois, said, “ The way in which women have signed 
this petition, and the way in which men have signed it, too, 
shows that here is a vantage ground for us;” and from that 
hour “ home protection ” has been a watchword in the State of 
Illinois, and has become a watchword throughout the nation in 
the ranks of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
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I ask you now carefully to note this fact, that in the winter 
when we circulated this petition, 845 towns voted on the question 
of license or no heense; voted by means of the election or de- 
feat of a ticket that was either in accordance with prohibition 
or opposed to it. Out of those 845 towns, 632 voted practical 
prohibition. Nothing like that proportien was ever known be- 
fore or has ever been known since in Illinois. The home vote 
of the men was stirred up and brought out and rallied at the 
ballot-box, because of this agitation that had caused in ai the 
home circles of the State so much of a tintinabulation of 
woman’s tireless tongue. [Laughter and applause.] Good men 
and women are not so vastly diverse in the way they determine 
questions when there has been what Abraham Lincoln called 
“a fair chance for a fair hearing on both sides.” 


WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE BALLOT IN CITIES. 


We then said, inasmuch as we cannot get from the legislature 
what we desire, let us go to those smaller legislatures called 
municipal councils ; let us urge them to be discreet enough to 
pass an ordinance asking the women to vote, as well as the men, 
locally on this single question. And twelve towns of Illinois 
adopted such an ordinance. What was the result? It was an 
overwhelming result in favor of prohibition. This never failed. 
Always the women marshaled at the ballot-boxes were loyal 
and true, as we expected them to be. The largest town in which 
we tried the experiment was Rockford, Il., with 14,000 inhab- 
itants. On the day for which all other days were made, as we 
thought in that town, when this decision was to come about, 
2,000 women cast their ballots. They were women not only 
from the elegant homes of Rockford, not only from the church 
and philanthropic circles, but they were women who were opera- 
tives in the mills of Rockford, they were hired girls out of the 
kitchens ; hundreds and hundreds of them, putting on their best 
Sunday clothes, marched to the ballot-boxes. And of the 2,000 
women who voted that day only four, only four, voted in favor 
of license. [Applause.] In the advocacy of woman’s muni- 
cipal ballot on temperance questions, we are not standing wholly 
upon a fine-spun theory. We are standing upon a basis of 
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that which we know, and which we simply report from experi- 
ence. 

In Arkansas, a State which you may have supposed to be the 
dark and bloody ground of bowie knives and pistols, there was 
a better legislature than in IMlinois, for [linois is the head- 
quarters of the whiskey ring, because we have Peoria, which 
pays twelve millions a year, or did then, of internal revenue on 
its brewing and distilling interests. Some ladies of Arkansas 
happened to read in a church paper our petition. They copied 
and circulated it throughout the State, getting good men and 
women to sign it everywhere. They came before the legislature 
and asked for just the law that we had asked for, only suited to 
the peculiarities of the local option law in Arkansas. And they 
secured a law that within three miles of church or school-house 
there should be no saloon, in case a majority of the men and 
women should put their names to a petition requesting that 
there should be none. I was in Arkansas just after this law 
was passed in 1880. I was present at the state house when 
a splendid temperance jubilee called together the best men 
and women of Arkansas to celebrate this wonderful deliverance. 
I heard a pioneer preacher and editor say: “ Are we not glad 
we have lived to see this hour? Look over the map of our be- 
loved State, where we and our wives have so long labored and 
had patience, trace the line from Fort Smith to Little Rock and 
all along the Iron Mountain Road, look over the counties, and 
from three fourths of them you will find the liquor traffic 
routed, horse, foot, and dragoons. Women did it.” That was 
what a man said, a broad-shouldered, big-hearted man who was 
proud that woman had come up to the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. He said: “ We men put 
the weapon of law in their hands, and they have wielded it like 
true daughters of the church, the state, and the home.” 

A lawyer, Colonel Porter Grace, who had been the champion 
of the bill in the Senate, said: “In my career as a lawyer I have 
prosecuted or defended one hundred and thirty men for homicide 
in my part of the State. Fully nine tenths of all my cases at 
court have been directly traceable to the liquor traffic. I saw 
women suffer so much that I determined to befriend them, if I 
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could. Two facts stood out in bold relief as the result of my 
experience: First, intoxicating drinks are at the bottom of 
crime ; second, the women, as a class, not only do not drink, 
but are set against the habit. Then came the question, What 
can be done to protect the homes? Our legislature had not got 
up, nor down, nor around (just as you please to call it) to the 
idea of the full ballot for women. So, as I could not put that in 
their hands, I resolved to do my best to give them the vote by 
signature, on temperance measures alone. We asked for this 
law, and secured it by a large majority.” 

This thing happened in one of the Arkansas towns — the jail 
was closed, and there were no cases in court for some months, 
and the marshal of the town said, “ You might as well abolish 
my office. For one month I have had no cases of drunken and 
disorderly conduct, and not a single arrest save one for thieving.” 
You may imagine the change when a mean-spirited business 
man in the community said, “ You can’t keep up your town. No 
arrests, no fines. You can’t even keep your sidewalks in re- 
pair.” Some farmers standing by laughed their contempt for 
the speech and one of them said to the rest: ‘* What a pity it 
is, boys, that a lot of us can’t be jerked up by the marshal, 
carried out to court, and sawed up into the right length for 
sidewalks.” [ Laughter. ] 

It may not be generally known tnat in the State of Kansas, 
prior to its adoption of prohibition, the people had for years 
enjoyed this law of local option, and that it was this that edu- 
cated the State up to the idea of a local option once for all 
which should include the entire State. 


RECENT TRIUMPHS OF WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE BALLOT. 


I thought I would have some news this morning that was 
fresh. We live in the age of the postal card, the telephone, 
and the Associated Press, and I thought I would like to know 
just what our people scattered over the nation have to say about 
the power of woman as shown forth at the point where, by the 
correlation of governmental forces in a republic, opinions can 
pass into ballots and laws. I thought I would like to know 
how woman’s political influence was working in Arkansas, and 
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how people liked it so far as they had got it. Remember, their 
law went into effect in 1880, and we are in 1888. This tele- 
gram is dated March 9, Friday last, and is signed by the Hon. 
J. L. Palmer, who from the first has been the temperance 
pioneer and the temperance head of the State of Arkansas. 
He sends me this: ‘“* Woman’s signature carried all but eleven 
cities and towns in Arkansas against license. The colored ma- 
jority was against license.” Be it remembered that in, I think, 
about a dozen of the cities of Arkansas the saloon men carried 
a clause that excluded the signature vote of women. That ac- 
counts for their not carrying the other eleven cities. [Ap- 
plause. | 

I thought I would send out to Leavenworth, the principal 
city of Kansas. By the vote of women in April last, io sa- 
loons, the gambling-houses, and haunts of infamy in that city 
suffered such a Waterloo as they never dreamed could e ¢g (0 
them. When 26,000 women voted last April in Kanjg Jgthe 
librarian of the State Library, after carefully studying «ez re- 
turns in eight hundred newspapers, said that their vote h,! been 
practically solid for the enforcement of a prohibitory lav » Kan- 
sas is a good place in which to inquire for the latest ideas and 
the freshest facts. I have this from Mrs. Laura B. Fields, for 
years the president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Kansas: ** Woman’s ballot reduced the 1,700 Demo- 
cratic anti-temperance majority for mayor of Leavenworth to 
seven. It was better than that throughout the State.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I thought that a breath from the Pacific coast might be good 
and healthful for us, more ozone in it, perhaps, at least it seemed 
so to me when I was out there, and so I wrote to Mrs. Lucy A. 
Switzer, of Cheney, president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the Territory, that is, I wrote with the electric 
pen, and received from her this telegram on Saturday of last 
week: “* Woman’s influence carried the scientific temperance 
instruction bill, the local option laws, the social purity laws. 
Five hundred majority in the Territory under local option for 
prohibition, many rural precincts not voting. All saloons and 
their following,” — I would like to have this italicized in my 
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manner of reading, and if I could I would like to have it ital- 
icized in your manner of listening, if you please, —“all the 
saloons and their following in Washington Territory bitterly 
opposed to reénactment of the woman’s ballot law.” [Ap- 
plause.] It is reénacted all the same. [Loud applause. } 

I thought I would like to hear how this measure works in 
Wyoming, that little mining camp of a Territory, where women 
are only, I think, in the proportion of a fifth or a sixth of the 
population, and greatly scattered, with no esprit de corps and 
no leadership. This is a resolution sent to me on Saturday last 
by telegraph by Mrs. Judge Brown, of Laramie. She and her 
husband are leaders in all philanthropic movements in Wy- 
oming Territory. This is a resolution adopted by the territorial 
prohibitory convention: “ After nineteen years of observation 
and experience of the beneficial effects of woman’s voice and 
vote in the governmental affairs of our Territory, and seeing no 
evil results therefrom, but finding its influence only beneficial, 
we earnestly recommend its indorsement by the national pro- 
hibition convention.” If Captain Cuttle were here he might 
well say to any Republican inside these walls, “ When found, 
make a note on.” [Laughter and applause.] If I were a Re- 
publican, as 1 am a Prohibitionist, and wanted to see “ the 
grand old party” live on and on with new lease of life and 
power, I should say, “ Tell the leaders of the host to give the 
sign to the women who have been marking time so long, and 
tell them to come forward and help us to a majority that will 
throw aside the saloon parasites, and give us a permanent vic- 
tory at the polls for prohibition.” [Applause.] This is being 
thought about by those same leaders. What does the “ Tray- 
eller” say? “The defeat of this bill that is now before the 
Massachusetts legislature by Republican votes will be a matter 
of regret on party grounds as well as on those of public policy.” 
That sounds more like the party of Senator Henry W. Blair 
than anything I have heard in a long while. 

The vote as it stood on the memorable day last week when I 
had the pleasure of being present in the hall of your House of 
Representatives has been analyzed, and I find it: Republicans, 
anti-saloon, 118; Republicans, for the saloon, 39. These are 
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not my figures, putting it the way it is put, but you know what 
it means. “ Anti-saloon” means that those Republicans voted 
that woman should have this license ballot. There were in 
favor of woman having a temperance vote, 118 Republicans to 
39 against. How was it with the Democrats? There were in 
favor of the women having this vote, 5 ; there were against it, 61. 
The Democrats voted twelve to one in favor of the saloon; the 
Republicans voted three to one against it. [Applause.] Honor 
to whom honor is due. And while the conduct of the Republi- 
cans in my State drove me from the party I had loved so long 
and loyally, their conduct in Massachusetts may keep many a 
woman, not without influence in politics, within the party, if 
that party is wise in this day of a great decision. [ Applause. | 

Here is a letter 1 have from the Assessment Commissioner 
of Toronto. I thought I would find out how woman’s ballot 
works in that old land of steady habits. Did you ever dream 
they would surpass us in progress ? 


Miss Frances E. WitLarp, President, W. N. C. T. U., Chicago: 

Dear Mapam, — His worship Mayor Howland has handed your 
note to this department — respecting women voters — for reply. 

I may state that the number of women voters in this city who were 
entitled to vote at the last municipal elections was 3,353. As this rep- 
resents about one fifth of the number of votes recorded for the mayor- 
alty the influence of the ladies is apparent. 

Their power as a factor for good in the cause of temperance can 
hardly be overestimated. 

I may add that for the year 1888 their numerical strength at the 
polling booth will reach 4,000. 

Yours respectfully, 


N. Maveuan, Assessment Commissioner. 
January 9, 1888. 


I wrote to George E. Foster, my-honorable friend, once a 
temperance lecturer in Massachusetts, now minister of the ma- 
rine in Canada, a member of Sir John Macdonald’s cabinet. 
I asked him how this woman’s ballot works. Now, you will see 
he expresses it with the moderation of a cabinet minister. 
[Laughter.] This came to me on Saturday last: “So far as I 
can learn, the effect of limited suffrage in municipalities has 
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been excellent, so far as temperance measures are concerned.” 
You see it paces off with care, there is no enthusiasm in it, but 
there is the little nugget of a fact I wanted to get at. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

And then I wrote my electric letter on Saturday to John 
Cameron, editor of the “‘ Toronto Globe,” to Miss M. Phelps, 
superintendent of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Canada, to Mrs. Addie Chisholm, the president of our forces in 
Ontario, and they all give this same cumulative testimony, that 
the votes of women, with very few exceptions, have been against 
the liquor traffic. I think these are very refreshing testimonies. 
They contain matter of eminent pith and moment. 


REPLIES TO OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN’S BALLOT. 


Let me, in a word, mention and reply to a few current objec- 
tions. It is said women should content themselves with edu- 
cating public sentiment. Women have got the public sentiment 
educated, all lying in nice little rows in the convolutions of their 
brains. Can’t the practical Yankee nation use this educated 
sentiment? [Applause.] We like to shorten the processes. 


You know this is a kind of “ cross lots” time in the century ; we 
want to get to the goal as soon as we can. We find that women 
in Massachusetts outnumber men everywhere, except — I believe 
I may quote the gentleman who said — “ except in the peniten- 


tiary.” [Laughter.] I would not like to say that on my own 
motion, you know. But I may say, not to be at all personal to 
the State of Massachusetts, that in the nation at large, taking 
the round numbers as Carroll D. Wright gives them to us, for 
the 54,000 men in the penitentiaries there are 5,000 women. 
But Massachusetts has sixty thousand more women inhabitants 
than men. Here is a pretty good public sentiment that might 
be used if you chose to set it free. 

Women should train their sons to vote right, it is said. Well, 
what if women who have the wit to train their sons to vote right 
should go with them and make one vote two, when the side 
everlastingly wins that has the most votes? [Laughter and ap- 
plause. } 


Bad women will vote. Alas! I am sorry that good men think 
VOL. 11. — NO. 7. 4 
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so much worse of women than the National Association of the 
Brewers does. In Chicago at their meeting this was their reso- 
lution: “ Resolved, that we oppose always and everywhere the 
ballot in the hands of woman, for woman’s vote is the last 
hope of the Prohibitionists.” None see this so clearly as the 
liquor dealers, whose alligator eye is their pocket-book, and the 
politicians, whose Achilles heel is their ambition. They see it 
at the state house yonder, and they declare (as a man promi- 
nently connected with the liquor traffic did last week), “ We 
will kill that bill ; it shall never reach the Senate.” They know 
whom they have to dread. 

But not to dwell further on that, it is said that women do not 
wish to vote. But woman’s wish to vote is growing like Jack’s 
bean-stalk. Woman’s wish to stand by her home is a wish 
founded in the deepest instincts of her nature. Women have 
petitioned by millions to be allowed to vote upon this question. 
The very fact that you put the power in woman’s hands to 
vote is going to bring out the stay-at-home vote of the good 
men, just as it did in Illinois, where out of eight hundred and 
more towns that voted, over six hundred voted against license. 
If you wish to bring out the stay-at-home vote, set the women 
at work for it. Men will go where the women do. [Laughter 
and applause.] If the women go to the polls, the men will go. 

Women don’t vote on the school question, we are told. What 
a pity! The schools of Massachusetts are her pride. The sa- 
loons of Massachusetts are her shame. Votes on the school 
question are not decisive. The schools are excellent ; the schools 
are well cared for. In any division between Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Catholics have some very fixed ideas about how schools 
ought to be managed, and Protestants have some ideas, per- 
haps, considerably different; but I never yet heard of a Cath- 
olic lot of saloons and a Protestant lot of saloons, did you? 
[Laughter.] I never heard of a division of the churches on 
that subject. But I have seen Irish women by the scores and 
hundreds, who, by their talk to me, and by their signatures to 
my petitions, and their “God bless you,” as they said good-by 
to me with tears in their eyes, have said what the poor Irish 
Catholic washerwoman said to the judge that had just sentenced 
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her husband to jail, “ Faith, your honor, it seems to me it would 
be a hape more wisdom for yez to just put the whiskey in the 
jail and lave Pat go free.” [Laughter and applause.] When 
the English classics are studied and Longfellow’s birthday is 
celebrated in the saloons of Boston, and when men tear hair 
and pummel one another because they are drunk in the public 
schools of Boston, then I think the women will come out and 
vote in a very lively manner. [Applause and laughter.] It 
seems the logical faculty was never at so low an ebb, was never 
so much like the ameba, and never so little like the man, as 
when arguments are brought from the fact that women here in 
Massachusetts do not vote in an enthusiastic manner on the 
school question, to prove that they will not vote in an enthusi- 
astic manner on the saloon question. Women, like other people, 
learn by the things they suffer. They have some arguments in 
the bruises on the neck and shoulders that will send them out 
from alleys and back streets to vote on the saloon question, 
when they do not think much about the quiet-going public 
schools of Boston and this great Commonwealth. 

Over against the eupidity and avarice of the dram shop we 
wish to set woman’s instinct of protection for the home, her 
love for her husband and her son. We believe you have never 
known half that is in a mother’s heart, half that is in a daugh- 
ter’s loyalty. We believe these divergent rays of woman's love 
for the manhood of the nation ought to be made to converge 
through the splendid sun-glass that we call the woman’s license 
ballot, and set to burn and blaze on the saloons. We believe 
they will burn them out of the grand old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

There is always a way out for humanity. God always has 
one more arrow in his quiver, one more force he has not de- 
ployed upon the field. Let us not stand with our hands hang- 
ing down, saying we cannot cope with this great enemy; but as 
it says in Holy Writ, let us hear the voice of God sounding to 
us, “ What can I do for this people that I have not done? 
Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward.” Let 
the women of the home come forth once more, not crusading in 
the saloons, but crusading at the ballot-box. Let the women of 
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the home come forth once more, not with tearful eye and trem- 
bling lip, pleading with the saloon keeper, but let them go to 
the front crying out, “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 
And may the legislatures speed that day. [Applause. ] 


THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


You do not know how much it means to me to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak in Joseph Cook’s Lectureship at his two- 
hundredth Boston lecture. This is a high day in our Zion. 
[Applause.] He whose affluent thought, if it should blossom 
out into flowers, would make a parterre brilliant and beautiful, 
he whose regnant faith is the passion flower of our time, he who 
has stood forward with his great throbbing engine of a brain, 
with his heart that matched it, and with his splendid culture, 
and has said, “I am here 


For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do.” — 


God bless him, says every woman’s heart to-day! He has 
spoken for the voiceless, he has spoken for those that were 
down, he has not touched but to adorn every phase of philan- 
thropy and every subject of reform. He never waited to look 
over his shoulder and see what was his following. He rushed 
forward like the followers of Bruce in the old wars in Scot- 
land. He flung his ideal of a Christian republic away out into 
the masses of men, and followed it, like the knight of ancient 
chivalry saying, “ Heart of Bruce, I follow thee?” Nay, heart 
of Christ, I follow thee. [Applause.] Long may this deep 
voice sound for us. Long may this clear eye be for us the out- 
look committee of progress. 

And I cannot forget, because too well I love her, one who so 
silently yet fearlessly goes forth beside him in the deepening 
battle. For I beheld 


A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
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For human nature’s daily food. 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel’s light. [Applause.] 


God grant that side by side, two heads in council, two be- 
side the hearth, Joseph Cook and Mrs. Joseph Cook may bless 
and comfort the reformers through long, long years to come. 
These flowers are for them. These flowers testify the love of 
the Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and 
of the Boston Woman’s Christian Temperance Union ; and our 
ribbon white, so worthy for him to wear, our ribbon white that 
speaks of purity and patriotism, is the emblem of the life we 
celebrate to-day. God bless all those who in this noble fellow- 
ship have said a word of cheer to one, who has gone steadily 
forward into the heavy cloud of public apathy, who has heard 
the whistling of the bullets of adverse opinion, and who has al- 
ways said, with a voice that had no uncertain sound, “ Here I 
stand; Ican do noother. God help me. Amen.” [Prolonged 
applause. | 


MR. COOK’S REPLY TO MISS WILLARD. 


Nothing is certain, Mr. Chairman, but the unexpected. When 
I asked this queen of the platform to address you this morning, 
I had not the slightest thought that she was to refer to the fact 
that this is the ¢wo-hundredth Boston Monday Lecture. That 
fact had hardly entered my own mind. I am so busy that I 
have not time to let the left hand know what the right hand 
doeth. This Lectureship has been a Providential growth, not 
a scheme of the lecturer, nor of any one else. It would be 
very unbecoming in me not to recognize the splendid generosity 
of these undeserved words. It would be also unbecoming were 
I not to reply to them, even if I must do so extemporaneously 
and spontaneously, and as if not in the hearing of the lady who 
has just addressed you. What do you behold to-day i in the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union? The largest and the most 
influential organization of women that has ever been seen in 
history for any purpose of reform. In our own nation there 
are 200,000 paying members of that organization, and they are 
a terror to evil-doers, inside politics and outside. [ Applause. ] 
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A constellation of some of the very noblest women of our time 
is concerned in the work of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, national and international, and the central star in 
that constellation has just been shedding its beams upon you. 
[Loud applause.] I hope you will remember that in spite of 
the brightness of this star it has no vote. Miss Willard is only 
a woman, and has no rights at the ballot-box. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

My opinions concerning municipal suffrage have always been 
more or less conservative. But if woman’s temperance ballot 
works well, some of us may cease to be conservative on the subject 
of female suffrage. I, for one, in that event, shall wish woman 
to have a wider ballot. But you say that if she gets the right to 
vote on questions of license we cannot go back. In reply to 
this objection, let me speak a serious word to conservative, cau- 
tious men. You are asked by the bill now before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to give woman a vote on municipal matters, 
not for members of the legislature. If, therefore, this experi- 
ment works badly, the members of the legislature, who need 
stand in no fear of merely municipal suffrage, can repeal the 
law. This experiment you can make, and if it turns out unfor- 
tunately you can reverse your steps. I am speaking to the most 
cautious and conservative persons here. In view of the organi- 
zation of the liquor traffic from sea to sea, and of those remark- 
ably successes of female suffrage which have just been so strik- 
ingly summarized in your hearing, I raise the question whether 

“it is not worth while to try this experiment of woman’s munici- 
pal suffrage on the subject of license. [Applause. ] 

Thirty years ago woman could not vote anywhere. To-day 
she has full suffrage in Washington and Wyoming Territories ; 
she has full municipal suffrage in Kansas; she has limited 
municipal suffrage in England and Scotland, and in Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, and she is asking for limited municipal suf- 
frage here in Massachusetts. Let conservative men study this 
topic, and see how judicious it might be to try this experiment, 
and then act in view of the results of it. 

I have now, Mr. Chairman, the very great pleasure of moving 
a vote of thanks for the eloquent and strategic address to which 
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we have just listened, and also an expression of our profound 
sympathy with the work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in all its branches, national and international. 


The motion was put by Dr. Gordon, and enthusiastically adopted by a 
rising vote. 
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LECTURE VI. 
MAN AND SCRIPTURE AS LOCK AND KEY. 
CARLYLE’S FINAL ESTIMATE OF GOETHE. 


THomas CARLYLE wrote most significantly to Eckermann, 
the secretary and confidant of Goethe, only two years after the 
death of this man whom Carlyle had idolized: ‘“ Your Goethe 
seems to me now a great and serene promontory stretching far 
out into Chaos, but not through it.” Three propositions in our 
vexed day are of the utmost moment : — 

1. Nothing stretches through Chaos except some granite 
pathway that provides for man a way of deliverance from both 
the love and the guilt of sin. 

2. Many philosophies, ancient and modern, seem to stretch 
far out into Chaos; only the Way of Salvation, revealed in 
Christianity, stretches through it. 

3. And, as Carlyle said in the very letter from which I have 
quoted, the world begins to seek a pathway that will lead 
through Chaos. 

There is a spiritual Want in man. There is a Supply found 
in Seripture. Each perfectly matches the other. 

The Want is the most important fact of human nature. The 
Supply is the most important fact of history. 

When we see how the developments of a progressive system 
of thought and fact in the Sacred Books have matched this 
want age after age, and when we reflect that man’s agency can- 
not account for this colossal correspondence, and that this sup- 
ply is the only supply, we must admit in reason that A Supply is 
God’s supply. 

What is this Want? What is this Supply? Are man and 
Scripture related to each other as lock and key ? 

As a few cardinal points dominate a whole scheme of thought, 
I present in reply a series of propositions which appear to me 
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indispensable in our time to soundness of popular faith as well 
as of scholarly discussion. We must grasp indisputable essen- 
tials firmly, and so obtain peace in the midst of clamorous 
debate concerning details. 


MAN’S WANT AND GOD’S SUPPLY. 

1. There is nothing more fundamental in the gospel than 
its doctrines concerning the necessity of the new birth and of 
the Atonement. 

2. There is nothing more fundamental in philosophy of the 
highest type than its assertion of the necessity of the soul’s de- 
liverance from the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

3. These two indisputable fundamentals perfectly correspond 
with each other. They show that the gospel, if it is the truth, 
thoroughly meets man’s highest spiritual necessities ; it is the 
key that turns without forcing in the most intricate wards of 
the soul. If the gospel is the truth, it exactly meets the soul’s 
wants and matches the desire of all nations. 

4, The necessity of the new birth and of the atonement, how- 
ever, is taught in the Old Testament as well as in the New. In 
the sacrificial rites of the Mosaic economy, and in almost num- 
berless other details, the oldest Scriptures show the necessity of 
man’s deliverance from the guilt of sin. The decalogue pro- 
claims the necessity of the new birth. 

It is not extravagant to say that the atonement, which is the 
heart of the gospel, is also the heart of the Pentateuch and of 
the Psalms and of the Prophets. 

That a sacrifice for sin was needed and was to be made and 
was typified by the sacrifices of the earlier dispensation cannot 
be denied to be the teaching of the oldest Scriptures. These 
doctrines are in these writings, and no historic criticism changes 
this fact. 

5. These two necessities are reiterated in all the teachings of 
Christ. He says of himself that He came not to destroy the 
law and the prophets but to fulfill them. He did so in regard 
to these two particulars beyond all question. 

6. The same two necessities are emphasized by the apostles 
and by the whole body of the New Testament Scriptures. 
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7. They are emphasized by the apostolic churches and by all 
who have followed in the line of sound and undefiled faith and 
practice. 

8. Here, then, beyond dispute, is unity in Scriptural teaching 
extending through ages. 

9. The ideas involved in this unity are completely unmatched 
outside of the sacred Scriptures. This supply is the enly sup- 
ply. Christianity has no rival. 

It has been well said that Plato never drew a perfect charac- 
ter ; Shakespeare never did as much as that. But here in the 
New Testament is a picture of a perfect character, and of the 
only perfect character known to history, and that character 
himself assures us that He is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 

10. The correspondence between the want and the supply 
extending through ages is one of the wholly indisputable facts 
of history. 

As there can be no doubt whatever that man’s deepest want 
is the double deliverance from the love and guilt of sin, so 
there can be no doubt that a system of thought and a series 
of facts appear in the Holy Scriptures exactly adapted to meet 
that want. 

11. A correspondence so extended and fundamental must 
have an adequate cause. 

12. It cannot be explained as of merely human origin. Seen 
running side by side through many ages, these two lines of facts 
correspond astoundingly. 

13. It is natural to suppose that Infinite Benevolence on the 
part of God has been reaching forth through all the ages to 
supply man’s deepest need, namely, that of deliverance from 
both the guilt and the love of sin. 

14. If the line of Scriptural facts showing the necessity of 
the new birth and of the atonement does not show that God has 
thus been reaching forth in a special manner, then nothing else 
shows it. 

15. Natural law, taken alone, although supernatural in origin, 
has never been enough to bring into full and effective illumina- 
tion the way of grace and pardon for man. 
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16. Christ came to fulfill the types of the Old Testament 
economy as a sacrifice and a ransom. 

17. He came to complete the Creation by exhibiting man’s 
nature at its climax. 

18. He came to fulfill the law by perfectly obeying it. 

19. He came to exhibit not only the necessity but the actual- 
ity of harmony with God; and not only the necessity but the 
fact of an atonement. 

20. In all this he came to fulfil in both letter and spirit the 
predictions existing in the Old Testament Scriptures as to Him 
who should come. He who should come is He who has come. 

21. The all-astounding correspondences between these two 
lines of facts extending through so many ages, and so empha- 
sized by the authority of Christ, are a moral demonstration of 
the supernatural origin and so of the trustworthiness and suffi- 
ciency of the religious teaching of the Scriptures. A supply, 
and the only supply of man’s spiritual necessities, is God’s 
supply. 

Who constructed the lock of human nature? Beyond ques- 
tion God is the author of man’s soul. But who constructed the 
key to human nature, the only key that matches its deepest 
spiritual necessities, that is, the Bible, with its doctrines of the 
new birth and the Atonement, or of the necessity of deliverance 
from both the love and the guilt of sin? How was this key 
produced? It is made up of many pieces, forged on many 
anvils by many hammers, wielded by many workmen in the 
forges of many centuries. Who guided these workmen so that 
their blows, when struck without collusion, should also be struck 
without collision? The sum of the Scriptural doctrines is a 
marvelous whole, a perfect unit, but it had a most multifarious 
origin. The hammers that beat out this key, and adapted it 
perfectly to the lock of human nature must have been divinely 
guided. Of all the hammers known to the spiritual forges of 
all time, they are the only ones that have produced any such 
key. It is evident that from the beginning of the blows which 
forged this key, one plan was kept in view through all the cen- 
turies and all the various unconnected human workmen until 
the key was perfected. This series of undisputable facts in the 
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forging of the key to man’s nature goes far to show that He 
who made the Lock made the Key also. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF THE REV. DR. A. J. GORDON. 


I am sure, dear friends, you would not pardon me if, as chair- 
man of your committee, I did not give you an opportunity to 
express your appreciation of these Monday Lectures which have 
now reached their two-hundredth number. It certainly would 
have been a very marvelous thing to think of, as we might have 
anticipated it ten or twelve years ago, that two hundred lectures 
of such a character should be delivered at noonday in this place. 
But there is something quite as wonderful in the fact that to-day 
we have the two-hundredth audience gathered at noon to hear 
them. All can see that there must be some very close relation 
in the way of cause and effect between the lecturer and the audi- 
ence. A young man who was searching for the secret of power 
asked Mr. Spurgeon one day very confidentially, “I wish you 
would tell me how it is you have managed for twenty-five years 
to fill your tabernacle morning and evening.” And the great 
preacher said, “I have simply tried my best to fill the pulpit, 
leaving the people to fill the tabernacle.” [Laughter.] And 
I suppose that it is because the chair of the Monday Lecture- 
ship has been so amply filled that the chairs of Tremont Temple 
have also been so amply filled. [ Applause. ] 

I need not remind you of the pains and the labor, nor of the 
occasional persecution, that have attended these Monday Lec- 
tures. This Joseph, like that other Joseph whose branches ran 
over the wall, has been sorely shot at by the archers. [Applause 
and laughter.i But we rejoice that like that same Joseph, his 
bow to-day abides in strength. [Applause.] It is very pleasant 
to have the good wishes of the respectable party, though you 
eare nothing for the hatred and contempt of the criminal classes. 
But the great trouble with this Monday Lectureship is that it 
has alienated a few of the better sort. Is it supposed that this 
theological gladiator is here simply to make sport for us who fill 
this coliseum Monday after Monday? We hold that there has 
been a very practical outcome of it all. Some may think 
that it is unfortunate to alienate certain theologians and the 
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daily papers by condemning the theory of future probation, as 
has been done repeatedly on this platform. Men say to me, “ It 
is a mere hypothesis, and why will Joseph Cook make so much 
fuss about it, lashing the ocean into a storm and waving a 
falchion to drown a fly, simply striking at an hypothesis?” 
Well, now, some of us think that this hypothesis is just what 
Coleridge described: “ An ever-widening spiral ergo from the 
aperture of perhaps a single text.” But that ergo has another 
ergo attached to it; therefore, let us put off repentance till to- 
morrow, though it is our duty to repent to-day, since we have a 
chance hereafter. There is something very practical in striking 
at such a matter as that, although it may for a time alienate the 
clergy in some quarters and the daily papers. 

There is a grand movement on foot in the way of temperance, 
led by what Wendell Phillips used to call “ The Beacon Street 
reformers.” He sat yonder one day, almost the last time I ever 
saw him, and after he heard what was said here he remarked to 
me as we went out, “ Well, I might as well retire ; the temper- 
ance cause is in good hands; I think we can safely leave it there.” 
A certain class of reformers have a theory that the way to de- 
stroy low dives is by high license. These men say, * Why cannot 
we all unite, bring together all the temperance forces, the license 
men and the prohibitionists, and the high license men and the 
low license men ; why cannot we all unite and present a solid 
front?’’ But, said one of these politicians, ‘ Your men like 
Joseph Cook smash all our plans ; he will not work in our harness 
at all.” [Laughter.] And why will he not? Because he does 
not believe that two men can pull in the same direction when 
one has his face toward the north, and the other has his face 
toward the south. And that is just the difference between 
license and prohibition. They pull in opposite directions, and 
there is no use to try to compromise or bridge over the difficulty. 
I remember that Frances Power Cobbe tells us that she heard 
two Irishmen talking in London, and that one of them said to a 
stranger, “ Can you tell me how far it is to Hampstead Heath?” 
“Ten miles.” He turned to his friend and said, “ That 
makes it five miles apiece ; we can easily do that.” [ Laughter. ] 
How far is it to the abolition of the liquor traffic? The whole 
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length of prohibition ; and we must go the whole distance, every 
one of us. It is no use to divide it up between high license and 
low license. [Applause.] We have got to go the whole way. 
[ Applause. ] 

The honor and the worth of this Boston Monday Lectureship 
is that it stands on principle and not on policy; that it looks 
straight on, turning neither to the right nor to the left, advocat- 
ing what is right. And let all of us, who believe we see the 
right, and think that the right is better than that which is merely 
politic, stand together and give our indorsement to the good, 
strong, true words that now for thirteen years have been spoken 
here. [ Applause. ] 
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TroricaL ArricA. By Henry Drummonp, LL. D., F. R. S. E., F. G. S. 
Authorized Edition, with six maps and illustrations. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 228. 


Travel, science, and reform are combined in this book in a fascinating 
way. The volume presents the author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World ” as an intrepid explorer, a keen naturalist, and a sagacious political 
observer in tropical Africa. It describes with beautiful vividness, and yet 
with characteristic modesty Professor Drummond’s tour up the rivers Zam- 
besi and Shiré and through Lake Nyassa and to various points on the high- 
lands between it and Lake Tanganyika. It makes positive contributions to 
science in various passages on the geology and zodlogy of East Central 
Africa, and especially in the highly original chapter on the white ant. But 
the most interesting parts of the volume are those on the slave-trade and the 
political future of the Dark Continent. Professor Drummond writes in the 
spirit of David Livingstone, to whom Africa was not simply a country to be 
explored, but one to be pitied and redeemed. He thinks that a man-of-war 
at the Arab capital, Zanzibar, with guns constantly pointing to the sultan’s 
palace ; a number of armed steamers on the Zambesi, the great lakes, and 
the Congo, which form such a magnificent water-way across Central Africa; 
and a few regiments and forts along the coasts and on the interior highlands, 
might effectually and easily suppress the slave-trade in Africa, and so incal- 
culably hasten the regeneration of the Dark Continent. 


The Germans, the Belgians, the English, and the Portuguese are crying out at 
present for territory in Central Africa. Meantime humanity is crying out for 
some one to administer the country ; for some one to claim it, not by delimiting a 
frontier-line upon a map with colored crayons, but by seeing justice done upon the 
spot; for some one with a strong arm and a pitiful heart to break the Arab yoke 
and keep these unprotected children free. 

Five years ago the British cruisers which had been for years engaged in sup- 
pressing the slave-trade were tempted to relax their efforts. They had done 
splendid service. The very sight of the great hull of the London, as she rocked 
in the harbor of Zanzibar, had a pacific influence; and as the caravans from the 
interior came and went at intervals of years and found the cruisers’ cannon still 
pointing to their sultan’s palace, they carried the fear of England over the length 
and breadth of Africa. The slave-trade was seriously discouraged, and, so far as 
the coast traffic was concerned, it was all but completely arrested. What work, 
up to this point, was done, was well done; but, after all, only half the task had 
ever been attempted. It was not enough to stop the sewer at its mouth; its 
sources in the heart of Africa should have been sought out and purified. But now 
that even the menace at Zanzibar no longer threatened the slavers, their work was 
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resumed with redoubled energy. The withdrawal of the London was interpreted 
to mean either that England conceived her work to be done or that she had grown 
apathetic and would interfere no more. The consequences were almost immedi- 
ately disastrous. A new license to devastate, to murder, and to enslave was tel- 
egraphed all over Africa, and speedily found expression, in widely-separated parts 
of the country, in horrors the details of which can never be known to the civilized 
world, 

The plain issue is now before the world: Is the Arab or the European hence- 
forth to reign in Africa ? 

Africa is claimed by everybody, and it belongs to nobody. So far as the Nyassa 
region is concerned, while the Portuguese assert their right to the South and West, 
searcely one of them has ever set foot in it; and while the Germans claim the 
North and East, their pretension is based neither upon right of discovery, right of 
treaty, right of purchase, right of conquest, nor right of possession, but on the 
cool audacity of some chartographer in Berlin, who, in delimiting a tract of coun- 
try recognized as German by the London Convention of 1886, allowed his paint- 
brush to color some tens of thousands of square miles beyond the latitude assigned. 
To England it is a small matter politically who gets Africa. But it is of moment 
that those who secure the glory of annexation should not evade the duty of admin- 
istration. The present condition of Africa is too critical to permit so wholesale a 
system of absentee landlordism ; and it is the duty of England, so far at least as 
the Nyassa region is concerned, to insist on the various claimants either being true 
to their assumed responsibilities or abandoning a nominal sovereignty. 

I do not presume to bring forward a formal proposal; but two things occur to 
one as feasible, and I shall simply name them. The first is for England, or Ger- 
many, or France, or some one with power and earnestness, to take a firm and un- 
compromising stand at Zanzibar. Zanzibar, as the Arab capital, is one of the 
keys of the situation, and any lesson taught here would be learned presently by 
the whole Mohammedan following in the country. The other key to the situation 
is the vast and splendid water-way in the heart of Africa, —the Upper Shiré, 
Lake Nyassa, Lake Tanganyika, and the great lakes generally. As a base for 
military or patrol operations nothing better could be desired than these great 
inland seas. A small steamer upon each of them,— or, to begin with, upon 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, — with an associated depdt or two of armed men on the 
higher and healthier plateaux which surround them, would keep the whole country 
quiet. Only a trifling force of well-drilled men would be needed for this purpose. 
They might be whites, or blacks and whites; they might be Sikhs or Pathans 
from India; and the expense is not to be named considering the magnitude of 
the results —the pacification of the entire equatorial region — that would be 
achieved. 

The barriers in the way of government action are only two, and neither is insur- 
mountable. The one is Portugal, which owns the approaches to the country ; the 
other is Germany, which has inland interests of her own. Whether England could 
proceed in the face of these two powers would simply depend on how it was done. 
As a mere political move such an oceupation of the interior might at once excite 
alarm and jealousy. But wearing the aspect of a serious mission for the good of 
Africa, instigated not by the Foreign Office, but by the people of England, it is 
impossible to believe that the step could either be misunderstood or opposed. It 
is time the nations looked upon Africa as something more than a chessboard. 
And even if it were but a chessboard, the players on every hand are wise 
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enough to know that whatever is honestly done to relieve this suffering continent 
will react in a hundred ways upon the interests of all who hold territorial rights 
within it. 

A beginning once made, one might not be unduly sanguine in anticipating that 
the meshes of a pacific and civilizing influence would rapidly spread throughout 
the country. Already the missionaries are pioneering everywhere, prepared to 
stay and do their part; and asking no more from the rest of the world than a rea- 
sonable guarantee that they should be allowed to live. Already the trading eom- 
panies are there, from every nationality, and in every direction ready to open up 
the country, but unable to go on with any confidence or enthusiasm till their 
isolated interests are linked together and secured in the presence of a common 
foe. The territories of the various colonies are slowly converging upon the heart 
of Africa, and to unite them in an informal defensive alliance would not be 
impossible. With Emin Pasha occupying the field in the north; with the African 
Lakes Company, the British East African Association, and the German Associa- 
tion in the east; with the Congo Free State in the west, and the British Bechu- 
analand in the south, a cordon is already thrown around the great lakes region, 
which requires only to have its several parts connected with one another and with 
central forces on the lakes, to secure the peace of Africa. (Pp. 74-86.) 


Woman IN the Putrrr. By Frances E. Witiarp, President of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 172. 

Alert, original, strenuous, timely, and yet not wholly on the fashionable 
side of current church practice, this volume is likely to be spoken of by pre- 
judiced critics as an example of special pleading ; but we quite agree with 
Dr. Joseph Parker in the opinion that it will be much easier to sneer at Miss 
Willard’s argument than to answer it. With admirable fairness and candor 
she has introduced into her volume the whole of Dr. Van Dyke’s able, but, 
as we think, inconclusive reply to her positions. This is answered by an 
acute and powerful chapter from Professor Townsend. The crossing of 
swords by these two experts gives high interest to this book, as a presenta- 
tion of what good scholarship has to say on both sides of a vexed question 
in church reform. A considerable portion of Miss Willard’s argument hay- 
ing already appeared in Our Day in her two articles on ‘* Woman as 
Preacher,” we here complete for the present our references to this topie by 
placing in contrast with each other a few central passages from the exegeti- 
eal explanations of Dr. Van Dyke and Professor Townsend. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s reply to Miss Willard concludes as follows : — 


The Word of God expressly excludes and prohibits women from the work of the 
ministry. It is admitted that Christ, not Paul, is the source of all churchly 
authority and power. But then the question at issue in this discussion is, Who is 
the better qualified to know, and the more authorized to declare the mind of 
Christ, an inspired apostle of the first century or an uninspired woman of the nine- 
teenth? As between these two we are of Paul. What he says, Christ says. So 
the Christian church has held in all ages, and will continue to hold even to the end 
of the centuries. ‘‘ Whoever,’’ says Miss Willard, ‘‘ quotes to the intelligent and 
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devout women of the American church to-day the specific instructions given by 
Paul to the illiterate and immoral women of Corinth does so at the expense of 
sound judgment, not to say scholarship.’’ The testimony which it is thus attempted 
to strike out is as follows: ‘‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches; for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law. And if they will learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home; for it is a shame for women to speak in the church. 
What! Came the word of God out from you, or came it unto you only?’’? On 
this passage we make the following observations: — 

(1.) There is no kind of evidence that the women in the church at Corinth 
were either illiterate or immoral. The assertion that they were so is a gratuitous 
assumption to sustain a foregone conclusion. 

(2.) The Apostle expressly declares that his instructions are not specific, or 
applicable only to that one church. He speaks not of Corinthian women, but of 
woman as such. He censures the church at Corinth for introducing a practice 
which was unknown elsewhere. ‘‘ What! Came the word of God out from you ?”’ 
“Ts the church at Corinth the mother Church ? - Was it first established, or has it 
been alone in sending forth the word of God? You have adopted customs which 
are unusual. You have permitted women to speak in a manner unknown to other 
churches.”’ } 

(3.) If the ignorance or immorality of these women had been the reason for 
the injunction of silence, Paul was man enough to say so. But he assigns very 
different reasons, which are universal and applicable even to the best of American 
women. This reason is twofold: jirst, it is contrary to the law, which enjoins the 
subordination of women; and secondly, it is a shame for women to speak in the 
church. 

Both the injunction and the reason for it are repeated by the Apostle in a pas- 
sage where the application cannot possibly be restricted to any church or any 
period of Christianity, because the reason is rooted in the history of creation and 
in the divinely appointed relation of the sexes. ‘‘I suffer not a woman to teach 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived 
was in the transgression.’’ (1 Tim. ii. 12-14.) 

We have no apology to offer for these words nor for the quotation of them. 
There is not space to expound their meaning and attempt to adjust them to the 
varied relations of our modern church life. It is not necessary, for the purposes 
of this discussion, todo so. For, whatever else they forbid or permit, they cer- 
tainly do prohibit women from assuming the office of the Christian ministry. The 
real scholarship of the church has always so understood them. And, moreover, 
the great majority of women, especially of those who reverence their husbands 
and are loved by them even as Christ loved the church (Eph. vi. 25-33), bow to 
their authority, while their own womanly instincts confirm the wisdom of the 
teaching. And so we believe it will always be. 

Professor Townsend’s rejoinder contains these incisive passages : — 

It is undeniably true that Paul expected women to preach; sent women out 
to preach; gave women directions how to preach; commended those who did 
preach, and gave the names of no fewer than twelve women whom he recog- 
nized as ministers of the gospel of Christ, designating them by the same word, 


1 Albert Barnes. 
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deacon (didkovos), that was applied even to Paul and Apollos, and employing the 
same word, prophesy (mpopnteia), in describing what women deacons were to do 
as was used in describing the preaching of the apostles.! 

At the outset (Acts vi. 1-6), seven men were ordained for the purpose of min- 
istering in the temporal affairs of the church, especially in the distribution of 
charities ; but after a time the office was enlarged, so that two at least of the 
original seven deacons became preaching evangelists (Acts vi. 8-10 and viii. 5-8), 
and the term ‘‘ deacon’’ was extended so as to be applied even to the leading 
apostles. In 1 Cor. iii. 5, Paul styles himself and Apollos not preachers but dea- 
cons. Compare 1 Tim. 12; Acts xx. 24; Col. iv. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 5; Rom. xii. 7; 
Eph. iy. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 3 and iv. 1, where ‘‘ deaconship ’’ is the exact rendering of 
the Greek word for ‘‘ ministry.”’ 

In support of the view that women were elected and ordained deacons in the 
Christian ministry, Dr. Daniel Steele furnished us with these observations : — 

‘*The case of Deacon Phebe is not solitary, though the English translators are 
disposed to hide her office under the term ‘servant,’ which is well enough if they 
had applied the same term to the male deacons. Paul gave explicit directions re- 
specting the ordination of women deacons in 1 Tim. iii. 11. Here the translators 
have put a bushel over the deaconesses by using the word ‘ wives.’ ”’ 

We may goa step further than that taken by the author of the ‘‘ Counter Ar- 
gument,’’ and show that women are authorized to enter the ministry by facts that 
took place in the early history of the Christian church. Justin Martyr (A. p. 150) 
says: — 

*** Both men and women were seen among them who had the extraordinary 
gifts of the spirit of God, according as the prophet Joel had foretold, by which 
he endeavored to convince the Jews that the latter days were come.’ 

** Eusebius speaks of Potomania Ammias, a prophetess, in Philadelphia, and 
others, who were equally distinguished for their love and zeal in the cause of 
Christ. 

‘* * Every ehurch was composed of three constituent parts: First, teachers, who 
were also intrusted with the government of the community, according to the laws; 
second, ministers of each sex; and third, the multitude of the people.’ He also 
says: ‘. . . The church had ever belonging to it, even from its very first rise, a 
class of ministers composed of persons of either sex, and who were termed deacons 
and deaconesses.’’’ (Mosheim, ‘‘ History of Christianity.’’) 

Such is the evidence for the statement that women are authorized to enter the 
ministry. They are authorized by our Lord, in the Gospels; they are authorized 
by the apostles, in the Acts; they are authorized by Paul, in his Epistles ; and they 
are authorized by the prevailing custom of the church throughout its early his- 
tory. If inall this there is not authority, we would like to be informed as to the 
kind and amount of authority that would be satisfactory to those who, on these 
grounds, are fighting the admission of women to the Christian ministry. 

In suppert of the universality of Paul's prohibition, the doctor, it will be 
noticed, makes two remarkable statements. First, ‘‘ There is no kind of evidence 
that the women in the church at Corinth were either illiterate or immoral. The 
assertion that they were so is a gratuitous assumption to sustain a foregone con- 
clusion.”’ 


1JIn confirmation of these various statements, see Rom. xvi. 1, 3,4; Acts xviii. 
26; xxi. 9,10; Gal. iii. 26; 1 Cor. xi. 5; Phil. iv. 3. 
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We are sorry, but we are compelled, in the interests of truth, to echo the last 
of the foregoing words, This assertion of the doctor ‘‘ is a gratuitous assumption 
to sustain a foregone conclusion.”’ 

Farrar speaks of the Corinthian church as “largely composed of slaves and 
women.’ Conybeare and Howson, referring to a compliment paid the women of 
the Corinthian church by Clement, say, ‘* Those women must, therefore, have been 
greatly changed since the time when (as Paul describes) fornication, wantonness, 
and impurity were the characteristics of their society.’’ Says Dr. Schaff, ‘‘* To 
live as at Corinth’ was a proverb meaning profligate indulgence, and the name 
‘Corinthian’ applied to a woman was infamous.”’ 


He also speaks of the “‘ lax 
state of sexual morals’’ in the church. 


Bearing in mind, what is generally acknowledged, that women in their goodness 
are better than men, but in their badness are worse, and keeping in mind the fact 
that these women to whom Paul referred (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35) belonged to a church 
where the members were drunk at the communion service, and were guilty of sins 
too gross to mention, we can see abundant reason for special prohibitions.! 
Corinthian women, even to-day, are described by missionaries as ‘‘ ignorant, prat- 
tling, noisy, disturbers of their meetings.’’ Mrs. Joralman, a returned mission- 
ary, a most estimable and intelligent lady, well replied, when asked, ‘‘ What did 
Paul mean when he said, ‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches?’ ”’ 
“Tf you had been in the East, where I have been, and seen what I have, you 
would not need to ask that question. When the women come together for any 
kind of service, it is almost impossible to keep them from talking about anything 
they see and hear. If the speaker says anything they don’t understand, they stop 
him by asking questions, and sometimes all get to talking at once.”’ 

There were some of the women of that country *‘ where people reveled in the 
excesses of wealth and luxury; where they abandoned themselves to vice and 
profligacy ; where hundreds of bold courtesans appeared on the streets and in 
public places ; where the name ‘ Corinthian,’ as applied to a woman, meant a bad 
character ; where virtuous women, for their own protection, had to go veiled; 
where the worship of Venus was attended with a shameful licentiousness; and 
where the low ideas of morals, resulting in ‘ uncleanness, and fornication, and 
lasciviousness,’ endangered the life of the church,’? whom Paul had in mind when 
he said, ‘‘ Let your women,’’or “Let the women in your church assemblies,’’ ‘* keep 
silence.’’? Doubtless Miss Willard, had she been there, would have given a similar 
recommendation. 

And yet in that church were some women who were authorized to minister, 
though they were advised to have their heads covered, which in Corinth was a 
mark that would separate them from the lewd women of the city. But for that 
covering these women preachers would have been exposed to the same insults that 
were heaped upon the disreputable. 


Professor Townsend’s reply to the famous passage (1 Tim. ii.), “ I permit 
not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man,” should be read in 
full. We are convinced by the reasons appended to this statement of St. 
Paul that he intended it to be of universal and permanent application. But 
to hold that woman should not have authority over man does not prevent our 
believing, as we do most heartily, that woman’s sphere in the church, as well 


1 Comp. 1 Cor. v. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; vi. 9, 10, 15-18; x. 8; xv. 33, 34. 
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as in the school and the state, should be greatly broadened, and that some 
women may have a providential call to enter the pulpit. 

There is a thriving town in Kansas, called Oskaloosa, in which women 
have been recently elected to the positions of mayor and aldermen. We 
would greatly broaden woman’s sphere, as experience shall dictate ; but we 
would not Oskaloosify the army, the navy, the school, the state, or the 
church. 

Wowen’s sphere has enlarged so vastly within a recent period that her 
success in spheres analogous to the pulpit may be fairly quoted as an indica- 
tion of her fitness for many branches of the sacred profession. She who 
has written “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or “ Aurora Leigh” certainly does not 
lack mental, moral, or spiritual fitness for the ministry. No one thinks of 
denying woman’s right to preach in print ; why may it not be that some 
women have a Divine eall to preach in the pulpit 2? Woman as lecturer has 
won a high place in great reformatory movements. If the womanliness or 
queenliness of a Mrs. Livermore, a Mrs. Leavitt, a Mrs. Hunt, has not been 
diminished, but rather ennobled and glorified by prolonged and varied work 
on the platform, why should it be by the work of the pulpit? If woman 
has often physical strength, as these examples show that she has, to address 
great audiences and to suffer the fatigues of travel, why has she not physi- 
sal strength enough to bear the burdens of a preacher and pastor ? We see no 
good reason for denying that some and perhaps many women have eminent 
natural endowments for the ministry. Woman’s spiritual and intellectual 
and social qualities certainly do not disqualify her for this work, nor in many 
eases do her physical limitations forbid it. 

There is now an increasing amount of work done for woman within both 
Christian and missionary fields, and much of this woman can herself do far 
better than man. Woman is woman’s natural helper. And yet, other things 
being equal, there is a most subtle difference between the spiritual help an 
audience of men receives from a woman’s speech and that which it receives 
from a man’s speech. It is fair to say that, as there is much work that man 
can do for woman better than woman can do the same work, so there is much 
work that woman can do for man better than man could do it. 

What Scriptural authority can be quoted of greater weight than the Di- 
vine command not to keep a light under a bushel, or talents in a napkin ? 
Undoubtedly the home is woman’s chief sphere ; but if remarkable spiritual 
and intellectual gifts indicate a Divine call to any woman to be an author, a 
lecturer, or even a preacher, how is she to find excuse for disobedience to 
such indications of Providence ? 

It would in nearly every case be better, no doubt, that woman as a 
preacher, as well as man as a preacher, should be married ; but there are 
exceptions to this rule that have been justified by experience, both as to 
man and as to woman. 

If woman is to enter the pulpit, she must of course prepare for its work 
with as much thoroughness as man does ; if she once takes up the tasks of 
the ministry, she must show that she can perform them, or some part of 
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them, at least, as well as man does. The stern law of the survival of the 
fittest will be sure to prevail in this department of the struggle for exist- 
ence, as well as elsewhere. 

The balance and the profoundness of St. Paul’s words as to man and 
woman are their own sufficient justification, but the most vital, organizing, 
and redemptive of them all appear to us to be these (1 Cor. xi.) : — 


The man is not of the woman, 

But the woman of the man. 

Neither was the man created for the woman, 
But the woman for the man. 

Neither is the woman without the man in the Lord, 
Nor is the man without the woman in the Lord. 


Hand in hand, man and woman build the home; hand in hand they 
ought to build the state and the church. Hand in hand they left an earthly 
Paradise Lost ; hand in hand they are likely to enter, if at all, an earthly 
Paradise Regained. 


Tue Ernics or Marriace. By H. §. Pomeroy, M. D. Boston. Witha 
Prefatory Note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M. D., LL. D., New York, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. G. T. Duryea, D. D., Boston. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 192. 


A subject of commanding present importance is treated in Dr. Pomeroy’s 
“ Ethics of Marriage ” with the utmost propriety of tone and expression ; 
with adequate knowledge, both theoretical and practical ; with unflinching 
thoroughness and courage in the exposure of the evil ; and with a reform- 
atory purpose worthy of both the man of science and the Christian. 

Professor Thomas Addis Emmet, the eminent specialist who contributes 
the prefatory note, makes these alarming references to the crimes discussed 
in this volume : — 


You have stated the case in as strong terms as could be done in a work written 
chiefly for the public. I sincerely hope that it may bring forth good fruit, bvt I 
have my doubts. Those who take means to prevent conception, or who seek the 
aid of the abortionist, are not, as a rule, ignorant, but they are indifferent as to 
all religious obligation. I have been in practice over thirty-six years, and for 
twenty-six years it has been devoted entirely to the treatment of the diseases 
peculiar to women. Asa result of this experience, I ean in all truth state the 
fact that these sins are not committed by the Jews or Catholics. I cannot recall a 
single instance of either practice where the individual lived up to her belief; so 
long as she was what the Catholics term ‘‘ practical’’ in practice they were pure. 
Every Jew and every Catholic is taught the duties of married life. Each child 
born is accepted as an additional evidence of God’s especial favor. The Catholic 
is taught to regard marriage as one of the sacraments, and the slightest deviation 


from all pertaining to such a belief is a mortal sin... . IT honestly wish you 


success in your crusade against these sins of the people, but nothing can be accom- 
plished unless you have the aid of the Protestant clergymen. 
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REPLIES BY THE REV. R. G. MCNIECE OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


39. What do recent meetings, among the Mormons, show as to the sincerity of 
their claim that polygamy will be abandoned if Utah should become a State under 
the proposed new constitution ? 

The speeches at the annual Mormon Conference, held in this city the first 
week in April, demonstrated, beyond all doubt, that the proposed aban- 
donment of polygamy is nothing but a hollow swindle, intended to deceive 
the American people, and secure the votes of trading politicians in Congress 
for the admission of Utah as a State. One of the speakers at the con- 
ference, who occupies a high official position in the priesthood, openly ad- 
vocated polygamy as one of the revealed doctrines of the church, which 
they must not give up. Here is what he said, substantially : “ The doctrine 
of celestial marriage is one of the true and glorious principles revealed 
through the prophet Joseph, and God will requite it upon this generation if 
they continue in their attempt to prevent God’s Israel from carrying out 
this blessed principle of the faith handed down to us by God’s revealed will. 
Upon obedience to this great command, and the other essential principles 
of our faith, depends our eternal salvation.” 

Another of the speakers was the notorious Rudger Clawson, who was 
released from the penitentiary last fall, after having served out a term of 
three years for the erime of polygamy. According to the new Mormon 
constitution, adopted last July, this man, being a polygamist both in pro- 
fession and practice, ought to be treated as a criminal. But instead, the 
church authorities treat him as a hero, and reward him for his crime by 
promoting him to the presidency of the Brigham City Stake, or district. 

This man was one of the prominent speakers at the conference, and 
devoted most of his speech to a eulogy of those who, like himself, went to 
the penitentiary rather than obey the law of the United States against poly- 
gamy. He said the people ought to be willing “to suffer, to go to prison, 
to lose their liberties and family associations for their faith, and if they are 
not willing to do this, they are not fit candidates for the kingdom of 
God.” 

He concluded his speech in the following words, substantially : “The Lord 
has revealed to us the principle of celestial marriage, and by his help we 
will honor it, and not make a promise to abandon this any more than any 
other principle of our faith. One is just as good and as necessary as an- 
other, and all should be honored alike.” 

Notice the self-contradiction— one set of Mormon officials in Washington 
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urging Congress to admit Utah as a State, on the ground that polygamy 
has been abandoned, because these people have adopted an anti-polygamy 
constitution, and another set of Mormon officials here in Salt Lake City 
urging the people to stand by polygamy, because it is a revelation from 
God essential to salvation, and eulogizing as heroes and martyrs the men 
who refuse to obey the law of the land against it! Still, there are senators 
and representatives in Congress who ask, with an air of injured innocence, 
«¢ And why should not this anti-polygamy constitution be accepted as ample 
proof of the sincerity of our dear Mormon friends ? ” 

On Monday, May 21, there was a gathering of several thousand Mor- 
mons at Manti, 125 miles southest of Salt Lake City, to dedicate an- 
other great temple costing about one million dollars. One of the objects 
of these temples is to promote plural marriages. And all the talk of the 
various apostles and elders in their speeches to the people, at this dedica- 
tion, about obeying the priesthood and living up to their “ privileges,” and 
being willing to suffer persecution, had reference to standing by polygamy, 
although the name was not mentioned. Being compelled to obey the same 
laws of the land against polygamy as all other people, this the Mormons 
consider “persecution.” And so, when Apostle Lorenzo Snow, who suf- 
fered “ persecution” in the penitentiary, for the crime of polygamy, eu- 
logized the elders who endured persecution, it was simply another way of 
urging all the people to stand by polygamy. 

40. What are the prospects of the non-Mormon schools, churches, and busi- 
ness interests in Utah ? 

Never better. These schools and churches all over the Territory, and 
especially in this city, were never so prosperous as now. But it is notime for 
the Eastern friends of education in Utah to slacken their support. They 
should be pushed forward all the more vigorously now that the prospect for 
the speedy Americanization of the Territory is so good. 

It seems now quite probable that before the next city election, in February, 
1890, the Americans will have the majority in this city. 

More families have come into this city to make their homes here, during 
the past four months, than during the previous four years. A new social 
and commercial era has begun in this city. Probably two million dollars’ 
worth of property has passed from Mormon to American hands here during 
the past twelve months. 

41. What is the best non-Mormon opinion in Utah of the last report of the 
Utah Commissioners ? 

I have never heard but one opinion about it, and that is, that it is by far 
the ablest and best report, in every way, that the Commission has ever sent 
out. In my judgment, it gives to the American people more important 
facts which they ought to know about the anti-republican form of govern- 
ment here, and the outrageous tyranny of the priesthood, than all the other 
reports of the Commission put together. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. DR. A. J. GORDON, 

42. What is the impression made in Great Britain by the recent Papal Re- 
script ? 

It is a subject which is now producing a tremendous agitation in two di- 
rections. ‘The vigorous kicks of the Irish leaders of the Home-Rule party 
against the decree, and their open avowal that they will tolerate no interfer- 
ence from Rome, has cut the Holy Father to the heart. The Irish ecclesi- 
astics are coming to his help, calling upon good Catholies to obey on peril of 
excommunication, and saying in the words of one of their most eminent 
Bishops : “ It is no longer a matter of opinion, Roma locuta est, causa finita 
est.” But, without question, there is a wide-spread rebellion of Irishmen 
against the decree. This is sufficiently indicated by the words of Bishop 
O’Dwyer, spoken yesterday before the clergy of Limerick. He declared 
that “he had noticed the craft with which Catholic feelings were worked 
upon by the leaders of the agitation, and anonymous theologians who hinted 
that the Bishops were really opposed to the decree, and that their repudia- 
tion of it was quite consistent with their duty as Catholics. Such men 
went to meetings, and cheered language disreputable to the Pope. There 
never had been in Ireland since St. Patrick planted the faith a greater scandal, 
or more injury done to religion, than this most deplorable agitation.” This last 
sentence indicates clearly enough the difficulty which the Irish prelates are 
finding in bringing the people to submit to the Pope’s authority in this 
matter. ° 

As for the view of Englishmen — many of them are as thoroughly out- 
raged as their neighbors of Ireland, but for a different reason. They say 
the rescript comes not from the Pope, but is known to have issued from the 
Inquisition at Rome ; that it is really the first stroke of a crafty policy aim- 
ing at the ultimate recapture of the English throne. At the great Prot- 
estant commemoration held last week in Exeter Hall, Dr. Wylie —a very 
eminent authority on such subjects — gave a masterly address on this topie. 
His array of facts and arguments is very convincing, and his words are a 
trumpet call to Englishmen that the Papal siege against the British throne 
has begun, and is to be carried on with all the tact and persistency of which 
the Jesuits are such consummate masters. 

London, June 20. 
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As the Whig party once refused to take ground against slavery, so the 
Republican party now refuses to take ground against a greater evil. The 
Republican platform adopted at Chicago contains no utterance whatever on 
the greatest of the national perils. It evades and ignores the whole subject 
of the liquor traffie. As the Whig party was once on its knees to the slave 
oligarchy, so, it is to be feared, the working force of the Republican party 
is now on its knees to the whiskey oligarchy. The prospect is ominous and 
alarming. The Whig party was driven from power because it became a 
slave-hound ; the Republican party will be driven from power if it be- 
comes a whiskey-spaniel. 

As independents in politics, we are induced by the omissions in the Re- 
publican platform to support the Prohibitionists. No worthy principle is 
championed by the Republican party that is not also supported by the Pro- 
hibition party, while the latter is as superior to the former in attacking the 
chief national peril, as the Republican party was once superior to the Whig 
party in the same respect. As the Republican party once deserved to suc- 
ceed against the Whig party, when the former opposed slavery and the latter 
was afraid to attack it, so now the Prohibition party deserves to succeed 
against the Republican party because the former opposes the liquor traffic 
and the latter is afraid to attack it. 

The anti-saloon Republicans were allowed to have no representation of 
their views in the platform adopted at Chicago. It had been expected that a 
strong declaration would be issued, if not for prohibition then at least for high 
license and local option. Several prominent representatives of non-partisan 
prohibitionists pleaded for the insertion in the platform of some strong 
clause denouncing the liquor traffic as a great moral, social, and political 
evil. They produced no effect whatever. Nota few Republican journals 
have held out the hope that the platform would contain a strong temper- 
ance plank and so counteract the influence of the Prohibition platform. The 
Republican party at Chicago dared not declare in favor of even high license. 
Perhaps the leaders remembered that the Methodist bishops in the great 
New York Conference, representing more than four millions of Americans, 
had affirmed that the liquor traffic can never be legalized without sin. Per- 
haps they noticed that the Presbyterian General Conference at Philadelphia 
took the same ground, and denied church-membership to rumsellers. Pos- 
sibly, also, the gold of the whiskey rings had the same effect upon the 
convention that the cotton dust of the slaveholders once had upon the plat- 
forms of the Whig party. The certainty is that the hopes of non-partisan 
prohibitionists and of temperance people generally have been disappointed. 
The Republican party dares not utter a syllable to offend the whiskey vote. 
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As it can now be seen in the light of history that it was once the duty of 
all honorable citizens, however inexpedient such action might have looked at 
the time, not to vote for any party that was on its knees to the slave power, 
so now it is, as we believe, the duty of all honorable men not to vote for any 
party that is on its knees to the liquor traffic. The saloon in the saddle is 
to-day a greater evil than the South in the saddle. 

— After the foregoing editorial note was written, the Republican Conven- 
tion, at the last moment of its sitting, adopted hurriedly, on motion of Col- 
onel Boutelle of Maine, the following weak and evasive resolution on the 
temperance question : — 


The first concern of all good government is the virtue and sobriety of the people 
and the purity of the home. The Republican party cordially sympathizes with all 
wise and well-directed efforts for the promotion of temperance and morality. 

This plank is too small for serious temperance men to swim on. It is 
less definite and emphatic than several of the resolutions lately adopted by 
the Liquor Dealers’ National Protective Association. The deliverances of 
the Republican party and those of the liquor dealers may be placed in par- 
allel columns to the serious damage of the former. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PARTY. NATIONAL LIQUOR DEALERS. 

We reaffirm our unswerving devotion Resolved, That we are unalterably op- 
to the personal rights and liberties of posed to prohibition, general or local, as 
citizens. an invasion of the rights of the citizens. 

[In certain contingencies] we favor Resolved, That we are in favor of both 
the entire repeal of the internal taxes public and private morality and good 
[including those on whiskey]. order and popular education. 

The first concern of all good govern- Resolved, That we most earnestly 


ment is the virtue and sobriety of the favor temperance and most strongly 
people and the purity of the home. ‘he condemn intemperance. 

Republican party cordially sympathizes 

with all wise and well-directed efforts 

for the promotion of temperance and 

morality. 


Of these two utterances, the postscript to the Republican platform is the 
superior specimen of evasive generality. 

The Republican party declares itself ready, in certain contingencies, to 
abolish the internal revenue taxes on whiskey, but not to prohibit its manu- 
facture. This procedure would flood the land with free whiskey. The 
impolicy and even the immorality of such action has been well exposed 


by Mr. Blaine himself. Ina public letter dated at Paris, December 7, he 
said :— 


Other considerations than those of financial administration are to be taken into 
account with regard to whiskey. There is a moral side to it. To cheapen the 
price of whiskey is to increase its consumption enormously. There would be no 
sense in urging the reform wrought by high license in many States if the national 
government neutralizes the good effect by making whiskey within reach of every 
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one at twenty cents a gallon. Whiskey would be everywhere distilled if the sur- 
veillance of the government were withdrawn by the remission of the tax, and 
illicit sales could not then be prevented even by a policy as rigorous and searching 
as that with which Russia pursues the Nihilists. It would destroy high license at 
once in all the States. . . . So long as there is whiskey to tax, I would tax it... . 
The tax on whiskey by the federal government, with its suppression of all illicit 
distillation and consequent enhancement of price, has been a powerful agent in the 
temperance reform by putting it beyond the reach of so many. 

The Prohibition party and the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union would abolish the internal revenue taxes on whiskey and then pro- 
hibit its manufacture. The real difference between this position and that 
of the Republican party is practically that between no whiskey and free 
whiskey. 


Toxro is the brain of Japan. What Tokio thinks Japan thinks. The 
University of Japan, organized when the influences of a now largely out- ° 
grown agnostic school of thought were especially powerful in London, is yet 
sufficiently belated to be agnostic in its philosophical and religious position. 
A transitional era of immense importance is now passing in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Within comparatively few years, this empire of nearly forty 
million inhabitants prohibited under penalty of death the teaching of that 
Christianity which it now seems almost ready to weleome. While the usual 
methods of teaching and preaching are to be employed in full force, certain 
unusual methods are recommended by those best acquainted with the exigen- 
cies of the situation. It was proposed several years ago by the Rev. Mr. Eby, 
our editor in Tokio, that courses of lectures in defense and illustration of 
Christianity be given in Tokio for the benefit of the educated classes. He 
gave several such courses himself with extraordinarily encouraging results. 
The British Minister presided at some of the lectures ; they have had wide 
usefulness in their published form. Mr. Eby and his friends desire to erect 
a hall for a Central Mission in Tokio where such apologetic lectures can be 
regularly delivered, a library gathered, and the highest Christian influ- 
ences brought to bear upon the educated classes and so upon the whole 
nation. An attempt to unite all the missions in support of such a scheme 
has unfortunately not succeeded as yet ; but the powerful Methodist mis- 
sion, to which Mr. Eby belongs, has taken it up and will no doubt carry it 
to eminent success. We most cordially commend this enterprise to the . 
support of the wealthy and generous. Mr. Eby, whose address is 18 Kasu- 
micho, Azabu, Tokio, Japan, writes as follows : — 


In the spring of the year 1887, shortly after my return to Japan, the council 
of the Methodist Church of Japan (Canada Mission) sent home a request that an 
appeal be made to the church at large to raise the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to open the work. During the remainder of the year, and until our annual 
meeting in April of this year, my time has been fully taken up with regular evan- 
gelistic visitation. At the annual meeting the brethren, while rejoicing in the 
unusual increase of sixty per cent. in onr membership during the year, felt that 
the time had come for a more decided step towards the fulfillment of our hopes of 
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the Central Mission that had been talked of so long, and so the following resolu- 
tions were passed : — 

“Whereas, Tokio is in a peculiar sense the centre of influence in Japan, 
social and political, moral and religious, and notwithstanding the distribution of 
learning throughout the empire and the noble efforts made by the various Chris- 
tian missions to reach every part of the land, it appears from the present trend of 
affairs that this great central influence of the capital will long continue, as it now 
is, to be the leading and moulding foree which will direct the advance of the 
nation. And whereas the official and educational classes of the capital are centred 
largely in the neighborhood of Kanda, Hongo, ete., and as it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should make our influence felt on the intellectual life of the 
nation, we deem it advisable to begin work at once by opening a mission in that 
neighborhood. And whereas, several members of our mission are stationed in 
Tokio as teachers in the Oriental Anglo-Japanese College so that they are avail- 
able for such service. 

‘* Therefore resolved : — 

‘*]. That a new mission be opened in Tokio, in some place convenient to the 
University and other great schools of the city, to be known as the ‘ Central Mis- 
sion’ of the Methodist Church in Japan. 

‘** II. The object of this mission shall be: 1st. To preach and defend the vital 
doctrines of Christianity. 2d. To conduct regular Sabbath and week evening 
services, lecture meetings, prayer meetings, etc., as circumstances may indicate or 
require, special attention being given to Ethics and Apologetics, Scriptural expo- 
sition, and Evangelistic work. 3d. The organization and pastoral care of a regular 
society according to our disciplinary methods. 

‘III. Property: For the purposes indicated in the above section we shall re- 
quire a church capable of accommodating one thousand people or upwards, involy- 
ing, Ist. A site which may be rented for a moderate annual outlay. 2d. A build- 
ing which, according to estimates now in hand, can be constructed at a minimum 
of 3,000 yen, and be furnished for say 2,000. 3d. For current expenses a sum 
of say 400 yen per annum. All property and money to be used for the purposes 
of this mission shall be held and controlled by the council in the usual way. 

“TV. Ways and Means: Ist. There is to our credit, for this purpose, eash, 
($1,496 gold) fourteen hundred and ninety-six dollars, and ($150) one hundred and 
fifty in reliable subscriptions, amounting to a total sum of 51,640 gold, or over 
2,000 yen. 2d. The balance of the 5,000 yen required to start the mission is pro- 
posed to be raised as follows: (a) Amount which it is thought can be raised by 
subscription in Japan— yen 1,000. (5) It is recommended that we ask the Board 
at home to grant one thousand dollars ($1,000) for this special purpose. (c) The 
balance to be raised by special subscriptions. 

‘““V. Management: (1.) The Rev. C.S. Eby was appointed to the charge of 
the work connected with the ‘ Central Mission’ as set forth in the previous reso- 
lutions. (2.) The Revs. C.S. Eby, R. Whittington, and T. A. Large were appointed 
a committee for the selection of site, the erection of buildings, and to conduct 
the business connected with the establishing of the Central Mission.”’ 

I recount these historical steps in order that it may be seen that this under- 
taking is not a personal affair, nor the result of one man’s thinking. Every one 
feels the need of the work, but no one seems yet to have seen the way to put it into 
practical form. My church and mission have seen fit to appoint me to this work, 
and now I appeal not only to them but also to sympathizers in Japan and in every 
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land, of every church, becanse, although we do hope to raise up a church by 
means of the undertaking, yet the overflow influence of the work done will extend 
far and wide, and be reaped very largely by other churches as well as our own. 

Since the annual meeting decided to act we have been looking for a suitable 
site. We find it almost or quite impossible to rent, but have the opportunity to 
buy, in a very suitable location, a lot large enough for the present plan for $3,500. 
We are in hopes that this amount will also be forthcoming through the liberality 
of Christian sympathizers. . 

The appeal now for $9,000 contemplates a temporary building of the cheap- 
est and simplest style and on the smallest scale commensurate with the idea of 
the undertaking. If even this is given, we hope that, success breeding success, 
money would soon be forthcoming for realization of larger hopes. 

We expect to begin in August or September of the present year to build 
according to our means with the hope of opening the lecture hall at least by the 
beginning of the year 1889. 


WE think it important to include in our record of expert opinion con- 
cerning current reform, the following cool and deliberate opinions of Sen- 
ator Edmunds and Senator Chandler on recent political outrages in the 
Southern States : — 


At first we saw the reign of the Ku-klux and the shot-gun policy, so called, 
which, later on, gradually and naturally changed, in the main, to methods of mere 
terror to repress voting, and of fraud in the false counting of votes and false 
returns; the purpose ever being to solidify and retain the political power in all its 
branches in the hands of the white aristocracy in those States. By every such suc- 
cess not only mere local control has been secured, and great bodies of citizens as 
really disfranchised as if they were in prison, but there has been a great augmen- 
tation of the strength of that party in the national House of Representatives, 
because the whole population in those States is now counted as a basis of repre- 
sentation, while before the abolition of slavery only three fifths of the slave pop- 
ulation were an element in representation. 

In respect of the repression of practical political rights in many of the States 
referred to, it has now come to be admitted that such repression does exist ; and it 
is defended upon the plea that the government of these States, and so their repre- 
sentation in Congress and their voice in the elections of Presidents, must, for the 
social welfare of all, be kept in the hands of those who assume themselves to be 
the intelligent and conservative class of the community. But this is the very 
essence of the plea of all tyrants everywhere. It is true enough that intelligence 
is better than ignorance, and that affairs can be better managed by those who are 
skillful and capable than by those who are not. But no just test has yet been 
found in human experience for determining the practical application of these prin- 
ciples, and liberty and real social security have always found their only refuge, in 
the long run, in the full and free participation by the whole body of citizens in 
the management of affairs. The evils flowing from the ignorance of voters are 
confessedly great, but those are infinitely greater which come from the assumption 
of authority and power by minorities in communities. If the practice in common 
use in some of the States referred to were applied to some of the old free States, 
with the same motives and with the same ends, their political character would be 
effectually changed. An ignorant voter is just as dangerous in New York or Mas- 
sachusetts or New Jersey as he is in South Carolina or Louisiana or Texas; and if 
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the notions that are put forward in defense of the practices which blot out the 
votes of a great class of the community in one State are defensible there, they are 
equally defensible in every other State. — Senator George F. Edmunds in the 
Forum for June, pp. 485-485. 

The political control of the United States is now in the hands of a Southern 
oligarchy as persistent and unrelenting as was that which plunged the nation into 
the slaveholders’ rebellion. Its members own President Cleveland, constitute the 
majority in the national House of Representatives, and include twenty-four of the 
thirty-seven Democrats of the Senate, where thirty-eight Northern Republicans, 
aided by one from the South, precariously hold nominal control. This complete 
Southern domination of the government is as evidently founded on the colored 
people of the South as it was when the cries and groans of the bondmen invoked 
the vengeance of Heaven on their oppressors. Then, as now, the negroes entered 
into the basis of representation in Congress and the electoral colleges. Now, as 
then, the negroes have no voice or vote in the elections ; but the white men vote 
for them and wield their power, and thereby rule the North and the nation. 

The North is supposed to have conquered. The Union is saved in form. The 
terms of peace, reunion, and reconciliation were the Thirteenth Amendment, abol- 
ishing slavery; the Fourteenth, omitting the colored people from the basis of 
representation in States where they are not allowed to vote; and the Fifteenth, 
giving to colored citizens the ballot in all elections, state or national. The 
Thirteenth Amendment alone is in foree; the Fourteenth and Fifteenth are a 
dead letter, openly and flagrantly disobeyed. Suffrage at the South for the 
black man does not exist ; for the white man even it is almost a farce. A few 
leaders in each State, combining with similar coteries in other States, form an 
oligarchy which wields the whole political power of the solid South. United with 
the Democratic party of the North, who expect to control by corruption or fraud 
a few Northern States, their ‘‘ plan of campaign’”’ is exactly what it was before 
1860. Our later Southern masters are not different from those of former years. 
They are able, always alert, and whenever not opposed are plausible, courteous, 
and full of kind and patriotic professions; resisted, their gentleness proves like 
that of tigers; they become fierce and defiant, sometimes brutal. 

The North needs to undeceive itself. The South is in the saddle, and it means 
to stay there. It has the executive branch of the government, it almost controls 
the legislative, it is reaching forward to the judicial branch. It threatens the 
manufacturing and all other industries of the North. It means to hold in its hands 
the decision of all our national questions, those of foreign policy, tariff, finance, 
internal improvements, and all expenditures. and to ‘‘ get even’’ with the North 
on account of the temporary ascendency of the latter during the era of rebellion 
and reconstruction. The South will not again make the mistake of secession. It 
is easier and safer to rule the nation from the inside. The power which the elec- 
tion of 1884 gave will not be relinquished if murder and fraud at the South, and 
unlimited corruption and fraud in New York city, can retain it. If another Dem- 
ocratic administration is elected, the Northern people will soon realize what the 
new Southern control involves, and will be loaded to the full with the burdens of 
which our Southern masters during the last three years have imposed only a small 
part. 

Although in the coming contest the votes of the negro will be unconstitutionally 
suppressed, and the South perhaps solidly Democratic, our Southern masters can 
be defeated if the commercial interests of the country are sufficiently aroused. 
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They will do well to take the alarm. The indifference of the business men of the 
North to the encroachments of slavery made the war possible, and compelled the 
expenditure of six thousand millions to preserve the Union. It is better to pro- 
tect our industries by a contest now, when they are yet undestroyed, than to fight 
to restore them after they have been stricken down and chains are riveted upon 
our limbs. 

If victory is achieved, the conditions of reconstruction enforced, obedience to the 
constitution in all its parts compelled, and the vote of the Northern man, white or 
black, made equal to that of the Southern man, white or black, neither the North 
nor the South need fear negro supremacy. — Senator William E. Chandler in the 
Forum for June, pp. 507-520. 

NEVER before in history has cosmopolitan Christianity been so impres- 
sively symbolized as by the World’s Missionary Conference at London 
from June 9 to 19, and yet only Protestantism was represented. There 
were some fifteen hundred delegates. The unity of sentiment exhibited was 
the most noteworthy feature of the discussions. The demand for greater 
unity among Protestant denominations in the work of missions was undoubt- 
edly the most emphatic and significant of all the suggested reforms. Three 
millions of converts have been added to the church from pagan lands within 
the last hundred years. And yet the most careful statisticians estimate that 
there are now two hundred millions more heathen in the world than there 
were when Protestant missions began a hundred years ago. 


Tue Rey. Dr. William Hayes Ward of the “ Independent ” appears in a 
new character, as author of “An Invocation,” a poem written during his 
recent period of enforced rest in Chambers Street hospital, and in many 
ways so remarkable and significant that we republish it as striking a most 
timely key-note in literary reform. The power and beauty of this produe- 
tion will cause many of Dr. Ward’s friends to wish that he may not, like 
Bayard Taylor, sacrifice himself in his higher work as a poet too much to 
his relatively lower work as an editor. 








